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TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 





The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 
requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 





This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value, 


Save With... 











Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 

The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 


War Savings Bonds 
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Today, America has one purpose ...to win the war. 
IN YOUR NAME, and in the name of 64,000,000 fellow 
Americans who also own life insurance policies, the 
Institution of Life Insurance is bending its energies to 
this great all-out effort. Do you know how your life in- 
surance dollars are helping? 


3. AT THE END OF 1941, life insurance companies had in- 


vested nearly 6 billion dollars in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds. This is about 20% of all life insurance 
company assets. Metropolitan alone now has more than 
$1,350,000,000 invested in United States Government 
Bonds. This represents over 24% of the Company’s 
assets. In addition, Metropolitan has more than $115,- 
000,000 invested in bonds of the Canadian Government. 





Ee PART OF THE MONEY you pay as premiums on your life 
insurance goes into reserves ...and these reserves are 
invested to earn the interest that helps pay the cost of 
your insurance. Today a larger and larger part of these 
life insurance reserves is helping the United States 
Government, and the Canadian Government, to finance 
the war program. 





4, THESE LIFE INSURANCE DOLLARS are helping to buy 
planes, tanks, ships, guns, bombs, shells, and weapons 
of all kinds to safeguard our lives and liberties. Still 
other dollars, invested in American industry and agri- 
culture are helping to finance transportation, the pro- 
duction of power, steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other 
materials necessary to ultimate victory. So for the dura- 
tion of the war, you can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that more and more of the dollars you have invested 
in life insurance are flowing to the place where they are 
most needed ...our nation’s war chest! 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 





COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ( 


(4A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This is Number 52 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. Copies of preceding ad- 
vertisements in this series will be mailed 
upon request, 
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y THIS 1S THE FIFTY-SECOND in Metropolitan’s series of 
advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company oper- 
ates. It appears in: Collier’s, Sept. 5; Newsweek, Sept. 


7; Time, Sept. 7; Forbes, Sept. 1; United States 
News, Sept. 4; Nation’s Business, Sept.; American 
Mercury, Sept.; This Week, Sept. 13; American 
Weekly, Sept. 6. 
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Year to 
City Data Month Date 
Boston 78% 100% 
Chicago 76 95 
Cleveland 88 97 
Detroit 103 98 


Year to 
City Data Month Date 
Los Angeles 87% 112% 
New York 86 105 
Philadelphia 79 97 
St. Louis 85 110 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies 


(These companies have 81% of the total business out- 
standing in all United States legal reserve companies) 


Month 


Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


July 


Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
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(000 omitted) 
1941 1942 
over over 
1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 
Ordinary Insurance 

$404,723 $410,922 $786,457 15% 91.4% 
397,891 408,953 473,926 2.8 15.9 
439,506 455,226 413,898 3.6 -9.1 
448,548 463,069 361,239 3.2 -22.0 
438,951 458, A 350,973 4.5 -23.5 
419,750 449 534 356,470 7.1 —20.7 
437,000 448, 433 356,467 2.6 —20.5 

$2,986,369 $3,095,008 $3,099,430 3.6% 1% 

Industrial Insurance 

$113,111 $126,458 $119,820 118% -5.2% 
125,226 136,166 126,492 8.7 —7.1 
138,545 148,978 140,735 7.5 —5.5 
135,852 147,462 139,022 8.5 —5.7 
141,922 151,391 141,378 6.7 —6.6 
128,231 135,633 129,863 5.8 —4.3 
124,192 128,783 112,917 3.7 —12.3 

$907,079 $974,871 $910,227 7.5%  -6.6% 

Group Insurance 

$134,507 $35,063 $49,076 -73.4% 40.0% 
38,120 43,240 50,231 13.4 16.2 
37,556 41,992 97,826 11.8 133.0 
39,800 51,096 124,823 28.4 144.3 
44,869 46,765 87,773 4.2 87.7 
48,946 62,977 161,061 28.7 155.7 
43,520 82,909 151,344 90.5 82.5 

$387,318 $364,042 $722,134 -60% 98.4% 

Total Insurance 

$652,341 $572,443 $955,353 -12.1% 669 
561,237 588,359 650,649 4.8 10.6 
615,607 646,196 652,459 5.0 1.0 
624,200 661,627 625,084 6.0 —5.5 
625,742 657,027 580,124 5.0 —11.7 
596,927 648,144 647,394 8.6 -.1 
604,712 660,125 620,728 9.2 -—6.0 

$4,280,766 $4,433,921 $4,731,791 3.6% 6.7% 
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There is a paradox about 
Connecticut General’s size 

. a paradox that works 
for the benefit of all our 
men, both new and old. 

Connecticut General is a 
big company .. . four- 
teenth largest in its field, 
with over a billion of insur- 
ance in force. Yet it is small 
enough so that immediate, 
personal contact between 
top-management and men 
in the field is not only prac- 
tical, but an everyday oc- 
currence. Connecticut Gen- 
eral men can invariably se- 
cure sound management 
counsel and immediate home 
office cooperation whenever 
necessary. 

Because Connecticut Gen- 
eral is an expanding organiz- 
ation prompt recognition of 
men with management ca- 
pabilities is assured. 

Combine these factors 
with the comprehensive 
training program that we 
offer all new agents, and 
you have an important rea- 
son why Connecticut Gen- 
eral men_ originally chose 
Connecticut General. 


Goncacticet F?nexal 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health 
Insurance, Salary Allotment Insurance 
and Annuities, All Forms of Group 
Annuities. 
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FAMILY SECURITY IS SOURCE OF 
STRENGTH TO THE DEMOCRACIES 


Maintaining family security is important 
in war time. 






















This is recognized in Great Britain and 
Canada as well as the United States. 








Despite high taxes, increased living ex- 
























penses and sacrifices to buy their govern- “i 
ment's war bonds, not only have British a 
and Canadian families kept their insur- reci 
ance in force, with lapses at the lowest in t 
in years, but they have added large of « 
amounts of new protection. Purchases of Hie 
life insurance by British families increased 193 
19% in 1941 while there was a gain of sery 
16% in Canada. Am 
resi 

Life Insurance is a fundamental institu- Al 
tion of Democracy and the families of the Con 
Democracies, united in a grim struggle tor 
against Axis aggression, know that the security they have built and are con- ae 
tinuing to build through life insurance is a source of national strength in this 104 
struggle. el 
~The unceasing flow of benefit payments, the vital part that family security i. 
plays in building national morale, and the huge amounts of policyholder funds ; “wh 
that the life insurance companies are placing in government securities to of t 
build planes, tanks and ships, and the funds they are providing to industry We, 
) 


to produce needed materials, are all important factors working for victory for pect 
the United Nations. Life Insurance dollars are thus actively aiding the war | 





effort while providing protection for you and your family. ait 
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A Mutual Company organized under the laws of the State-of New York _Y 
ion | 

New York, N. Y. Thomas |. Parkinson, President count 
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xxx An editorial, American Insurance Abroad, start- 
ing on page 11, represents a review of life insurance 
writings by American companies in foreign countries, 
reciting the unfortunate position of many policyholders 
in these companies due to the occupation by the Japs 


of certain territories in the Far East. Paul V. McNutt, 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, and 
High Commissioner of the Philippine Islands in 1937- 


1939, has started a move, the object of which is to pre- » 


serve the insurance policies of those policyholders in 
American companies who are presently domiciled in, or 
residents of, territories now in the hands of the enemy. 
A bill to alleviate the situation will be introduced in 
Congress very shortly, and the article explains the plan 
for relief which will be afforded, if the bill becomes law. 


**x* Starting on page 15 appears an article, Analysis of 
1942 Buyers, incorporating statistics of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, which represents the most 
complete institutional survey of current life insurance 
sales ever prepared. The statistics indicate that the 
“white collar” group taken together accounts for 42% 
of the sales and 57% of the volume reviewed in this 
survey. This verifies the conclusions arrived at by B. N. 
Woodson, C.L.U., in his article “White Collar Pros- 
pects” starting on page 23. 


kk How Life Insurance Works (page 17) is one of 
the clearest illustrations that we have ever seen showing 
an actual life insurance policy in motion over a long 
period of years. We are indebted to the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, for per- 
mission to reproduce these statistics, which appeared 
in the company’s Agency Organ, “Field Notes.” 


*kk The article “British Trends,’ on page 13, repre- 
sents a summary, prepared by the editor of The Review, 
London, of the remarks of Mr. William Penman in his 
Presidential Address before the British Institute of Ac- 
tuaries. The comments of Mr. Penman on war mor- 
tality, war clauses, interest earnings and asset deprecia- 
tion are of particular interest and value to us in this 
country, since today we are facing very similar situa- 
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tions. Mr. Penman’s remarks as to the future of life 
insurance in Great Britain may very well forecast events 
to come in the United States. 


xx Service Please!, starting on page 27, is a new 
feature in which we review some of the questions pro- 
pounded by our Complete Service Subscribers and the 
replies thereto furnished by the Editor. We hope that 
our “News” readers will enjoy this Department and ob- 
tain some information of interest and value therefrom. 
Naturally, we cannot include in this section comments 
of a strictly confidential nature, but our Complete Serv- 
ice subscribers are entitled to, and do receive, such com- 
ments and special reports wherever situations require 
individual treatment. 

A. second new feature appearing for the first time in 
the Life News, A & H Developments, starts on page 31. 
This section will review the latest occurrences in the 
Accident and Health field. More and more life insur- 
ance companies are entering the Accident and Health 
line, and this feature will be of interest to many life 
men who also write Accident and Health insurance. 


**x* On page 40 will be found a tabular exhibit show- 
ing Siz Months Figures of various companies where 
information was on hand at publication date. This is a 
continuation of the results shown in the August Life 
News. 


**xk In the “Company Section” of this issue, starting 
on page 59, will be found two articles of considerable 
general interest—a review of a recent court decision in 
the case of the American Life Insurance Company of 
Detroit, which represents a test of the Deposit Law of 
the state of Iowa.’ The lowa Commissioner of Insurance 
held certain assets for the protection of lowa policy- 
holders, and the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
at St. Paul has ruled against co-mingling these deposi- 
tory funds with other assets of the Detroit company 
which failed a few years ago. The Chancellor of the 
state of New Jersey has approved an agreement under 
which the Prudential Insurance Company of America 
will become entirely mutual through purchase of its 
remaining outstanding stock for $804,000. This is re- 
viewed on page 75. 


*** On page 18 we outline the provisions of the uni- 
form war restrictions as recommended by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Life Insurance of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Insurance Commissioners. 
Life Insurance Payments is a review of the first six 
months’ operations of the life insurance business, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Institute of Life Insurance; im- 
portant figures are included in aggregate form concern- 
ing life insurance payments and annuities. Suicide After 
Expiration of Contestable Period, by Maurice E. Pur- 
nell, is an interesting legal discussion of this subject, 
indicating that the legal aspects of this problem may be 
undergoing a process of revitalization. 




















“SIGHTED PROSPECT-SOLD SAME” 


This is War. Insurance salesmen who for- 
merly drove 20 and 30 miles a day and 
called three or four times on possible 
prospects in the hope that an order would 
be obtained, must now plan their calls 
more carefully. Tires and gasoline must be 
conserved. Time must be saved. Interviews 
must be handled more skillfully. Prospects, 
when they, are “‘sighted’”’, must be sold. 


Are you equipped to do this? Is your ap- 
proach and presentation up to date? Are 
you familiar with the latest rules and 
forms? Do you know how to handle an 


interview properly? 


AFFILIATED AE TNA LIFE COMPANIES 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





To those agents who are interested in 
improving their war-time sales ability and 
increasing their knowledge of the business, 
7Etna offers many practical aids. Notable 
among these are 


l. The Atna Casualty and Surety Sales 
Course — Next session begins on Sep- 
tember 28. 


2. The tna Life Insurance School — 
Next session begins on January 11. 


Whether you are a new agent, just starting 
in the business, or an agent with years of 
experience, it will pay you to get the facts 
concerning these A-tna Schools. For com- 
plete information, ask any tna Manager 


or General Agent or write direct to the 
Home Office in Hartford. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





THE A{TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Besta INSURANCE NEWS 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO THE INTEREST OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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This full page advertisement will appear in the Saturday Evening 
Post issue of September 26, 
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TOO BUSY TO THINK ABOUT TOMORROW? . 


Many a father who sincerely loves his family is blinded by the confusion of today to the 
problems which tomorrow will surely bring. Yet the time to solve those problems is now... 


EW wartime demands on family living . . . new 
restrictions . .. new financial problems. Every 
loyal American realizes their necessity. 


Small wonder, then, that these fundamental 
changes have blinded some husbands and fathers 
to that ether job which must also be carried on 
today . . . the job of providing money for living 
for their families and themselves tomorrow. 


Policyholders in The Northwestern Mutual— 
700,000 strong—have found a practical way to 
look beyond today’s many confusions and con- 
flicts. They know that tomorrow—with its new 
demands and new problems—will surely come. 
They have chosen Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance as the surest, safest way to provide adequate 


future protection for themselves if they live, for 
their families if they die. 


Why have they chosen this particular life insur- 
ance company? 

They have chosen it for its record of stability 
through 85 years. They have chosen The North- 
western Mutual as their company because it serves 
the policyholders’ interests. They have learned, 
from their own experience, that this reaches into 
every smallest detail of the company's stewardship 

. that this involves the highest type of responsi- 
bility, carried on consistently, unflaggingly, 
through the generations. 


And they have chosen The Northwestern Mutual 
because it offers them the /ow-cost way to build an 





estate . . . low-cost because this company’s insur- 
ance charges have consistently been kept low by its 
strict adherence to rigidly defined principles of 
management which permit no undue risks or 
hazards, no costly experiments. 


To you in The Northwestern Mutual policy- 
holder group we say: Today your Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance is the most precious asset 
you possess. To you who may now be planning to 
join this great group, we affirm: You will find here 
greater peace of mind for the present, built on the 
assurance of a surer tomorrow. 


See your Northwestern Mutual agent! 








Year after year, men and women who already own 
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AMERICAN INSt 


HE life insurance companies of the United States 

have never shown any great inclination to write 

life insurance in foreign countries. A few of the 
companies did operate in Europe for some years prior 
to World War I but the volume of business was very 
small proportionately, and following that war these 
companies immediately withdrew because of uncertain 
situations as to monetary conditions and tremendously 
increased taxes, in addition to the risks of political 
upheavals and lack of proper investment opportunities. 
At the present time there are a few United States com- 
panies that operate outside the continental limits of this 
country, and several Canadian companies have a fairly 
important volume overseas. We have prepared an index 
of all. United States and Canadian companies (those 
doing business in the United States) which operate 
abroad as it will be of general interest in any discussion 
of this subject. The roster was prepared primarily to 
cover the operations of United States companies but it 
must include Canadians also as they do most of the 
foreign writing insofar as the two countries are con- 
cerned. It will be noted that most of these transactions 
have been conducted within the confines of the British 
Empire or in countries where American and British 
influence has been great, and there is good reason for 
this. It will be found that the countries coming under 
this classification are generally more stable and con- 
sequently there is less risk of disturbance to foreign 
corporations. 


Experience in Russia 


Referring to the limitation on writings abroad we 
mention the experience in Russia following the revo- 
lution. There were a few American life insurance 
companies operating there at that time but when the 
Soviets took control, the life insurance business was 
taken over as a national enterprise and the assets of the 
companies confiscated, apparently to cover the reserves 
on the business, which was to be operated under the 
Socialistic program. A year or so later a decree of the 
Government cancelled all insurance in the private 
companies, leaving the Russian policyholders of these 
companies without recourse. Many years later a 
group of these same policyholders sued in American 
courts for their equities and finally were successful in 
collecting a part of their claims (amounting to only a 
few cents on the dollar). This, however, points to the 
danger of national movements of this character, where 
assets are appropriated and liabilities later cancelled, 
leaving in the hands of the Government concerned the 
assets which were invested to cover the reserves by the 
private companies. Even today there seems to be a 
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RANGE ABROAD 


tendency abroad to discriminate against companies of 
other countries by imposing more stringent regulations 
as to investments, deposits, etc. before license will be 
granted a foreign corporation to operate. 


Need For U. S. Coverage 


For these reasons and others there did not appear 
to be any desire on the part of the American companies, 
in normal times, to operate in any extensive fashion 
outside of the United States and Canada. However, 
there is a very legitimate need for life insurance cover- 
age in American companies in foreign countries and 
after the present war it is possible that some expansion 
will be seen in this direction, because it is likely that the 
United States will take a leading part in international 
affairs. Some of this business abroad is developed right 
here in the United States where a person going to a 
foreign country on business, either temporarily or per- 
manently, desires to obtain insurance in a United States 
company. Also a great deal of this business is developed 
abroad by American agencies on the lives of foreign 
residents in those countries. In addition, in some cases, 
natives of those foreign countries often desire that their 
insurance be placed in American companies, no doubt 
believing that our companies are more stable than the 
domestic carriers. Whatever the reason, the need exists 
for and is being met by American life insurance, 
although the war in the Pacific has disturbed Far- 
Eastern transactions of this character. 


Far-Pacific Disrupted 


Since the Japs decided to spread their theories of 
Eastern “culture” far and wide, the lights temporarily 
have gone out on legitimate business in many of the 
countries adjacent to the Far-Pacific. A number of 
United States, Canadian and British companies operated 
in that part of the world and naturally their organiza- 
tions are, for practical purposes, closed up now because 
of the occupation by the enemy of such places as Siam 
(Thailand), Dutch East Indies, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Shanghai, Straits Settlements, Malay States, French 
Indo China, the Philippines, etc. 

In Manila were domiciled three domestic Filipino 
companies—Filipinas Life, Insular Life and the Na- 
tional Life; naturally their properties are under the 
control of the Japs. Two Canadian companies—the 
Manufacturers Life and the Sun Life—operated in 
Japan itself and their affairs in that enemy country have 
been taken over by the Jap Government. 

(Continued on next page) 
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It is likely that after the Axis countries have been 
defeated an adjustment will be made on account of 
these situations similar to the arrangement following 
the Armistice in 1918. It is possible that some form of 
reparation will be effected in a general settlement after 
the war. However, no one can tell at this writing what 
the future situation will bring in its details. 


Past History Illuminating 


It is of interest to note here that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that when a policyholder 
in a United States company becomes an enemy alien his 
contract is terminated and the reserve at the date of the 
failure to comply with the terms of the policy is payable 
to the owner of the policy as of that date. The States, 
however, have not followed this ruling. In New York, 
it has been held, a situation of this nature would involve 
the suspension of the policy but permit subsequent rein- 
statement, and in Connecticut the policy is totally for- 
feited for non-compliance with its provisions unless the 
insured is protected by a non-forfeiture provision. In 
the past, if an enemy alien was in a position to continue 
premium payments, these were accepted. During the 
World War, where United States companies were doing 
business in Germany through branch offices in that 
country, the policies remained in force during the War 
if the premiums were paid at the company’s branch 
offices. 


Peace Treaties and Local Laws Governed 


In the Treaties of Peace with Austria,.Germany and 
Hungary following World War I, provisions were in- 
cluded governing life insurance contracts entered into 
with a person who subsequently became an enemy. 
These Treaties provided that where the contract with 
such a person had lapsed during the war owing to non- 
payment of premiums, the payment of which were 
prevented by regulations of war, or which became void 
from breach of conditions of the contract, the insured 
or his representatives, or other persons with title, had 
the right at any time within 12 months of the effective 
date of the Treaty of Peace, to claim from the insurer 
the cash value of the policy at the date of the lapse or 
voidance of contract, or, within 3 months, to restore 
the contract on payment of the premiums with interest. 
The Treaties also provided that in cases where contracts 
had been entered into by a local branch of an insurance 
company established in a country which subsequently 
became an enemy country, such contracts would be 
governed by local law in the absence of any stipulation 
to the contrary in the contract itself. In view of this the 
status of life insurance policies on the lives of enemies 
in that War were accordingly determined and fixed by 
the said Peace Treaties or by local laws. 


Today and Tomorrow 
George M. Selser, Executive Vice-President of the 
United States Life Insurance Company, has given an 


interesting summary of the situation of policyholders 
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domiciled in or residents of countries which are now 
occupied or controlled by enemy forces, in a paper 
entitled “Compliance with Treasury Department }ul- 
ings Concerning ‘Blocked’ Funds,” before the 1942 
Special Conference of the Life Office Management 
Association, Greensboro, N. C., April 27, 1942. Indicat- 
ing that the majority of such policyholders are citizens 
or subjects of our country or of our allied countries and 
that their policies are now governed by local laws, he 
added : 

“Will such policies continue to be governed by local 
laws or will they be governed by the terms of the treaty 
of peace to be entered into after termination of this war? 
If provisions similar to those which were applied to 
policyholders of enemy status in the last war should be 
applied to all policyholders in enemy-occupied territory 
during this war, the result would have the effect of 
granting free insurance to those policyholders who did 
not reinstate their policies for one reason or another. 


Hardships Both Ways 


“To require all companies operating in such territory 
to bear the war extra mortality costs in cases where the 
policyholders have died, reinstate policies regardless of 
the policyholders’ then’ staté of health, and pay cash 
surrender values as of the date of non-payment of pre- 
mium in cases where the policyholders do not reinstate, 
would most probably work a severe hardship on them. 
Certain it is that such decisions would be unfair to the 
companies involved. Will such policies continue to op- 
erate in accordance with their own terms and conditions? 
Such decisions would undoubtedly work severe hard- 
ships on many policyholders whose policies will have 
already terminated either because they had no value at 
the date of lapse or because the automatic non-forfeiture 
provisions will have already run out. Many such policy- 
holders conceivably will not then be insurable and 
therefore ineligible for reinstatement of old or the pur- 
chase of new insurance. 

“Or will another and different decision be made with 
respect to such policyholders? 


Extended Insurance Suggested 


“One possible solution to this whole problem might 
be to reform all such policies, making mandatory their 
conversion to extended paid-up insurance, calculated on 
the liberal basis of the actual reserve held for each such 
policy and a liberal mortality table. Such a decision 
would serve to furnish all of the policyholders whose 
reserves were so used with the cheapest kind of protec- 
tion giving maximum cover at the lowest possible cost. 
Each such policyholder would thereby be protected to 
the extent that his asset share in the company would 
permit. It would also be in keeping with one of the 
principles upon which life insurance rests—the sharing 
of losses by a group of individuals on a basis which 1s 
fair to the interests of the group as a whole. Those who 
survived the war and were able to qualify as insurable 
risks would, of course, be in position to reinstate their 
old or purchase new insurance. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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TRENDS 





By the Editor of 
The Review, London 


reduced supply of paper it is not possible to do 

justice here to an address such as that delivered 
recently by Mr. William Penman to the Institute of 
Actuaries. In times such as these the President has a 
wide range of subjects to cover. All of them are topical ; 
all are of importance and interest to his audience, and 
into his treatment of them there enter those individuali- 
ties of style in composition, in manner of thought and 
of weighing up evidence which go to make up his per- 
sonality. To attempt to cover each topic equally in a 
report must result in most of this individuality being 
lost; and as this quality is one of the main attractions 
in an address of this kind, some other method of treat- 
ment is clearly indicated. After careful consideration 
of various alternatives the decision has been reached 
to give most attention to those sections of the address 
which dealt most directly with the future of life insur- 
ance, preserving in them as far as possible the Presi- 
dent's own text, and to sketch in, sometimes very lightly, 
the other subjects in order of presentation. In this way 
a good general view of the address should be afforded, 
while attention will mainly be directed to those sections 
of widest interest to most of our readers. It may well 
be that even so the result will not be adequate to the 
occasion, 

The President spoke of the friendship between Brit- 
ish and American actuaries ; how it had been strength- 
ened by the visit of the former to America in 1938, 
and of the message of sympathy sent by the Institute 
to the American Institute of Actuaries after “the das- 
tardly attack on Pearl Harbour made by the Japanese 
under cover of what can now only be regarded as 
spurious negotiations for the continuation of peaceful 
relations,” 


|: THE limitation of space imposed on us by the 


War Mortality 


Remarking that the war had produced variations 
from the normal in most of the experience rates with 
which actuaries had to deal, Mr. Penman then devoted 
his remarks mainly to mortality and interest, as to 
which, he said, it was not easy to decide to what extent 
existing conditions might be regarded as likely to be 
relatively temporary or permanent. 

He was glad that the Council had decided to ask 
English Life Offices to furnish comprehensive informa- 
tion regarding war deaths among their policyholders, 
but was sorry that the Council of the Faculty of Ac- 
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tuaries had not been willing to approach Scottish Offices 
in the same way. In his opinion segregation and investi- 
gation of losses resulting from war deaths was only a 
special phase of the larger problem of analysing causes 
of death, to which he hoped in the not far distant future 
the Continuous Mortality Investigation Committee 
would extend the scope of its operations. There was 
an immense amount of unassimilated information buried 
in the records of life offices, which, if it could be col- 
lected and classified, would be of great use to the offices, 
to the medical profession and the community. He 
thought the time was ripe for action, somewhat on the 
lines of the medico-actuarial investigation made in the 
United States. 


Other Mortality Lighter 


It was a fair inference from sentences which had 
appeared in annual reports and chairmen’s speeches that, 
to some extent, mortality losses due to the war had been 
offset by mortality from other causes being lighter than 
usual. Little was known of the effect of war on the 
mortality of annuitants, but returns of offices contrib- 
uting to the Continuous Mortality Investigation indi- 
cated that mortality amongst annuitants in 1940 was 
about 10 per cent in excess of that experienced in 1938 
and 1939. That was substantial, but variations as large 
had occurred in peace-time. 


Effects Not Bad 


Referring to fears expressed during the war of 1914— 
18 as to the possibility of the bad effect after the war 
of hardships experienced while in the fighting forces, 
on the health of survivors, the President remarked that 
they had proved groundless. He did not think that, 
apart from persons suffering definite injury or dis- 
ability, anyone had been able to trace any increase in 
subsequent mortality due to this cause. 

Apart from a few suffering from definite injuries, 
he had never seen such a series of good medical reports 
as were obtained when 300 men, after demobilisatior 
from the Army in 1918, returned to civil life and were 
examined. He hoped and believed that there would be 
similar compensating factors after this war, and that 
a general improvement in the health of men who had 
been in the Forces might prove some compensation for 
losses due to war injuries. Nothing had happened, so 

(Continued on next page) 
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BRITISH TRENDS—Continued 


far, and nothing seemed likely to happen, to necessitate 
a change in the standard table of mortality now used 
for calculation of premiums and periodical valuation. 
So far as mortality was concerned, actuaries were al- 
most certainly justified in regarding variations due to 
war deaths as having to be met out of what otherwise 
would have been current surplus; but no case had been 
made out for using a heavier table of mortality. 


War Loadings for Reserve 


It was dangerous to dogmatise, because, although he 
was optimistic as to the probable duration of the war, 
the end was not in sight, and there might very well be 
heavy losses before a conclusion was reached. More- 
over, the possibility of an epidemic, such as the influ- 
enza which followed the last war, could not be ruled 
out. Nevertheless, he remained of opinion that mor- 
tality variations due to the war were likely to be tem- 
porary in character, and whatever causes might lead to 
the adoption at some future time of a new standard 
mortality table for insurance, a new table was not likely 
to be adopted as a result of war-time mortality. That 
did not exclude the possibility that as a result of two 
major wars within thirty years, it might become the 
practice to include a small additional loading to cover 
war risks when calculating premiums—to be earmarked 
and placed in reserve. 


Limiting Clauses 


Since the outbreak of war offices generally had in- 
cluded in their policies a clause limiting liability, usually 
to the amount of premiums paid, should death occur as 
the result of enemy action. A few offices gave limited 
war cover as a matter of ordinary routine, usually, 
whilst the life remained a civilian within the geographi- 
cal limits of Great Britain. In suitable cases, on pay- 
ment of a suitable premium, the war clause was waived, 
either unconditionally or whilst the life remained a 
civilian and continued to reside in Great Britain. Such 
cases were not very numerous, and apart from the 
“limited” cover referred to as being given by some 
offices, comparatively little war cover had been granted 
under life policies since August, 1939. 


Old War Clauses Waived 


On the other hand, in nearly all cases, war claims 
arising under life policies issued before September, 
1939, had been and were being paid in full, regardless 
of whether the policy did or did not contain a clause 
which, if applied, would relieve the office of liability. 


Adverse Selection 


To the uninitiated it must seem anomalous that offices 
should be so liberal where policies had been issued 
before the war, and so careful in regard to more re- 
cently issued policies. The explanation was, of course, 
contained in the word “selection.” So far as war cover 
was concerned there was little or no selection against 
offices in peace-time, but if full war cover was given 
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without charge, or for a nominal charge, under policies 
issued in war-time the selection against offices would 
be enormous. 


No War Clause in Peace-time? 


That was all very obvious, but it led to another point 
he wanted to make, that, so far, nothing had transpired 
to indicate that the practice of issuing unconditional 
policies in peace-time was other than satisfactory. That 
was not said by way of even indirect criticism of those 
actuaries who had preferred in peace-time to exclude 
war cover. 

He thought that after the war it might be quite 
reasonable to argue that although, in view of what had 
happened in 1914 and 1939, it was unlikely that a war 
clause imposed in peace-time would operate should war 
again occur, yet it might be wiser to have such a clause 
as a safeguard, to be put into operation if circumstances 
made it necessary. But he thought it was also reason- 
able to argue in favour of unconditional policies, and, 
if he might say so, he thought it was not very important 
which view was taken, It was important, however, that 
there should be no unfair criticism of either party by 
the party holding the alternative view, and that each 
party should be careful, particularly in a time of emer- 
gency, not to take any action calculated to be harmful 
to the other. The information being collected of actual 
cost of claims due to war might throw some light on the 
question as to which of two, neither unreasonable, atti- 
tudes was to be preferred. 


Interest and Income Tax 


The position as regards interest and income tax was, 
unhappily, more difficult and much more serious. 
Whereas life offices during and after the war of 1914- 
18 paid income tax at the then maximum rate of 6s. for 
four years, it seemed probable that the maximum rate 
of 7s. 6d. would be paid for a somewhat longer period 
on this occasion, if only because the standard rate of 


10s. would have to be reduced by more than 2s. 64. 


before an institution subject to a maximum rate of 
7s. 6d. would benefit from the reduction. 

Income tax was a very serious factor in the present 
difficult situation, and it would have been a predominat- 
ing factor but for the standard rate having been made 
subject to a 7s. 6d. maximum. It remained a serious 
factor, but probably had not so serious an effect as the 
low rate of interest obtainable on British Government 
loans. 

While, then, the wind had been tempered to the shorn 
lamb, the victim unfortunately had been subjected to 
further shearings. Offices had no right to complain. 
The one thing that mattered was that we and our allies 
should win the war. 


Low Interest on Governments 


Policyholders, if they could be consulted, would be 
emphatic that funds must be made available to the 
fullest possible extent for use in the war effort. As 
money accumulated, therefore, it had been invested in 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ANALYSIS OF 1942 BUYERS 


Covers 12,499 Ordinary Sales 


HE most complete institutional survey of current 

life insurance sales ever issued has just been made 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau of Hart- 
ford. “The 1942 Buyer” is based on 12,499 United 
States sales totalling $30,539,929 of Ordinary sales 
made in May by 52 companies representative of all 
sizes, both Weekly Premium and Ordinary, and with 
a typical geographical distribution of sales. In addition 
to giving the overall picture of these sales, the survey 
also shows separately the characteristics of the buyers 
and sales both of agents holding Ordinary contracts 
only, irrespective of the type of company for which 
they sell, and those sold by agents holding contracts to 
sell both Ordinary and Weekly Premium insurance. 
The Bureau anticipates further comparable studies in 
the future so that comparisons with previous periods 
may be made in order to discern differences and trends. 


Highlights 


The survey itself has over 25 tables providing a great 
many different analyses of the 1942 buyers. Here are a 
few of the highlights: 

26% of the buyers (including Juvenile) are under 
age 20 and account for 14% of the business; 49% of 
the buyers are aged 20-34 and account for 49% of 
the business; and the 25% aged 35 and over account 
for 37% of the business. 70% of the Weekly Premium 
agents’ sales are made to buyers under age 30 as com- 
pared with 55% for the Ordinary agent. 


Many Sales to Women 


In corroboration of the large market among women, 
the survey shows that 28% of the buyers are females, 
accounting for 14% of the volume. Excluding Juve- 
niles (age 0-14) these proportions become 25% and 
12%. The Weekly Premium agent’s sales include a 
larger proportion of women than the Ordinary agent’s 
—29% as compared with 23%. 

Of the buyers 43% were previously uninsured—36% 
of the male buyers and 65% of the female buyers. They 
accounted for only 29% of the volume. 28% of the buy- 
ers are already policyholders in the same company. 
However, Weekly Premium agents sell 2% times as 
much to their company’s own policyholders as do Ordi- 
nary agents—42% of the number of sales for Weekly 
Premium agents and 18% for Ordinary agents. 


Occupations of Buyers 


The occupations of adult buyers, of particular in- 
terest right now owing to changing markets, show that 
over a third of the volume was sold to men and women 
engaged in some type of manufacturing. By type of 
job the buyers classify themselves as follows: 
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% of % of 


Buyers Volume 

Skilled and Unskilled Labor 

(nonagricultural) ....... 38% 29% 
Clerical Office Workers .... 14 9 
Students and Housewives .. 14 8 
Semiexecutive and Semipro- 

Ee ae ere 10 14 
Executives and Proprietors.. 8 20 
Salesmen and Sales Clerks... 7 7 
Farmers and Farm Hands .. 5 5 
NR Sos cod bnee es 3 7 
PGE POCO. ko. ck dccec'e l l 


The white collar group taken together accounts for 
42% of the sales and 57% of the volume. 


Incomes of Industrial Buyers 


With the current interest concerning industrial work- 
ers as a market, the income level of the manufacturing 
and mine employees, and skilled labor (representing 
30% of the buyers) is significant : 


25% have incomes of less than $1,500 
67% have incomes from $1,500 to $3,000 
8% have incomes of $3,000 and over. 


This compares favorably with the clerical office 
worker market where 58% of the buyers have incomes 
under $1,500. 

At the other end of the scale 67% of the executive 
buyers and 63% of the professional buyers have in- 
comes of $3,000 or more. 

The Weekly Premium agent sells 71% by volume 
to persons with incomes under $2,500. as compared to 
40% for the Ordinary agent. Similarly the Ordinary 
agent sells 33% of his volume to those with $5,000 
or higher incomes compared with 6% for the Weekly 
Premium agent. 

Considering industrial workers -only, 80% of the 
volume sold by Weekly Premium agents is to those 
with incomes under $2,500. Ordinary agents sell 68% 
to that group. 


Analyzes the Business Sold 


Among the numerous analyses of the characteristics 
of the business sold, perhaps the most interesting is the 


- relation between the buyer’s income level and the type 


of policy purchased. In general the higher the income 

the more the buyer concentrates on the low premium 

forms. This is true for sales by both Ordinary and 

Weekly Premium agents. Conversely, Endowment and 

Limited Payment policies increase with lower incomes. 
(Continued on next page) 
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1942 BUYERS—Continued 


The one exception to this generalization is Retirement 
Income, which may indicate sales to the higher income 
groups as part of a planned program. 

For persons with incomes below $1,000, Limited 
Payment and Endowment plans account for 75% of 
the sales. 


Many Cases for $1,000 


Very close to half the sales (46%) were for an even 
$1,000. Ordinary agents made 39% of their sales for 
this amount and Weekly Premium agents 57%. The 
25% of the policies which were for $3,000 or more 
represent nearly two-thirds (63%) of the volume. 

“The 1942 Buyer” concludes with a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the Juvenile buyer, including the char- 
acteristics of the premium payor who is usually a 
parent. 

Juvenile sales (age 0-14) constituted 15% of all sales 
and 7% of the volume. Together with women these 
two markets accounted for 3/% of all sales and 18% 
of the volume. No longer can the insurance industry 
consider men as constituting the bulk of the market— 
not with well over a third of current sales being made 
to women and children. 


INVESTMENT SEMINAR 


IFTY-TWO men from 44 life insurance companies 

domiciled in 23 States and the District of Columbia 
successfully completed the course of study for the 1942 
Life Officers Investment Seminar conducted by the 
Financial Section of the American Life Convention in 
cooperation with the School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind., July 13-24. 


Certificate Winners 


Certificates to the men who participated in the 1942 
Seminar were presented by A. J. McAndless, President, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and President, American Life Conven- 
tion. In closing the Seminar, President McAndless 
paid high tribute to the young men whose foresight 
and persistence were responsible for the Seminar which 
on July 24th completed its third and most successful 
year. Due to the influence of the war’s demands on 
the man-power of the life insurance companies, at- 
tendance was slightly below that for 1941, but both the 
faculty and the curriculum set new high standards of 
excellence. 

The graduation exercises took place the night of 
Thursday, July 23rd in the beautiful Student Union 
Building of Indiana University and were preceded by 
a dinner attended by the ranking officers of most of 
the Indiana life insurance companies. A guest of honor 
was Hon. Frank J. Viehmann, Insurance Commissioner 
for Indiana. 

Grant Torrance, Treasurer, Business Men’s Assur- 


ance Company, Kansas City, Mo., and Chairman of the 
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Financial Section, was the toastmaster at the dinner. 


A feature of the dinner was the absence of long 
speeches. Commissioner Viehmann gave a brief address 
of welcome. Col. Robbins, complimenting the fine at- 
tendance at the Seminar, remarked that a “mere world 
war doesn’t stop the Seminar.” 


Open Forum 


Following the dinner those present adjourned to an 
assembly hall on the first floor of the Student Union 
Building where President McAndless led a “Life In- 
surance Information Please” program participated in 
by M. Albert Linton, President, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who was one of the 
students of the Seminar; Claude L. Benner, Vice- 
President and Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Continental American Life Insurance Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and special lecturer, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and Mar- 
cus Nadler, Professor of Finance and Research Director 
of the Institute of International Finance, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

The questions discussed in this most interesting panel 
of nationally recognized economic experts were: (1) 
Should there be a limited income tax exemption for 
life insurance premiums paid? (2) Investment problems 
that have arisen from the War and others which may 
arise as the War progresses, and (3) What will be the 
effect of inflation on life insurance sales and invest- 
ments ? 


All these experts, including the master of ceremonies, 
President McAndless, expressed the utmost confidence 
in the future of life insurance. In introducing Mr. Mc- 
Andless at the opening of the panel session, Colonel 
Robbins said that life insurance was indeed fortunate 
that the chief executive of the Lincoln National Life 
happened to be the President of the American Life 
Convention this year. He then told how Mr. McAndless 
had worked out the formula to be applied to life insur- 
ance companies in the new income tax bill now before 
Congress. He said that not only was the McAndless 
Plan fair to all life insurance companies, regardless 
of size, but it had also proven acceptable to the Treas- 
ury Department. 


History as a Teacher 


In opening the panel discussion, Mr. McAndless said 
that in this changing world it is difficult to determine 
what may happen. But, he added, perhaps we can at- 
tempt to analyze future social and economic trends by 
reviewing the changes that had taken place as a result 
of the World War of 1914-18. He also touched on the 
new conception that the risks or financial hazards of 
the individual must be distributed through the whole 
social group, England’s compulsory war risk insurance 
and our own voluntary plan for such insurance being 
outgrowths of this trend, he said. 

Willard N. Boyden, Vice President, Continental As- 
surance Company, was elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Regents for the 
Seminar. 
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HOW LIFE INSURANCE WORKS 


tual Life Insurance Company, we are reproducing 

herewith one of the most interesting illustrations 
of an actual life insurance policy in motion covering a 
long period of years that we have come across. We have 
no record of any similar exhibit. The results indicated 
are most illuminating and we do not know of any statis- 
tics that could bring out more clearly the theories of 
life insurance when put into practice. Most net cost 
figures, either on present scale or actual history bases, 
are mere statistics which need very considerable ex- 
plaining before a prospect can understand what life 
insurance will do for him. This exhibit, which appeared 
in the company’s “Field Notes,” accounts for every 
single penny paid to the company as premiums, the 
refund to the policyholder in the form of dividends, 
and finally the net equity remaining to the policyholder’s 
account and exactly how this is brought about. 


T sat Lite the courtesy of the Northwestern Mu- 


This powerful example of how life insurance works 
shows the history of an Ordinary Life policy issued by 
the Northwestern Mutual 28 years ago. The tabulation 
indicates that the policyholder paid a gross premium 
of $26.88 per $1,000 of life insurance at the beginning 
of each year and follows the disposition of these pre- 
mium payments until at the end of the 28th year, after 
contributing to the payment of interim death losses 
and expenses, there remained a fund of $484.29 to his 
credit. From the gross premium payments, aggregating 
$752.64, the policyholder contributed $222.25 towards 
the payment of death claims and $97.13 for expenses 
and taxes, a total nearly offset by $297.04 of interest 
credits. Of the total $752.64 of gross premiums, the 
company refunded 32.7% or $246.01 in annual refunds 
so that after deducting the accumulated cash value, the 
net cost of the policyholders’ insurance for the 28 years 


was only $22.34 or $.80 per annum per $1,000. 


Illustrating the Cost of Insurance and Reserve Values 





Actual History—No. 1045322—Issued June 2, 1914—Age 35 
ORDINARY LIFE PLAN—ANNUAL PREMIUM $26.88 











Beginning Reserve Plus Less Plus Less Less Legal 
of Policy Year Previous Gross Expense Interest Mortality Cash Reserve 
‘ Year Premium Charge = Balance Credit = Sum Cost = Balance Dividend = Fund 

une = 
1914 Ue re $26.88 $3.36: $23.52 $1.08 $24.60 $6.71 $17.89 $5.01 $12.88 
1915 2 $12.88 39.76 3.36 36.40 1.67 38.07 6.72 31.35 5.22 26.13 
1916 3 26.13 53.01 3.36 49.65 2.28 51.93 6.74 45.19 5.43 39.76 
1917 4 39.76 66.64 3.36 63.28 2.91 66.19 6.76 59.43 5.66 53.77 
1918 5 53.77 80.65 3.36 77.29 3.56 80.85 6.80 74.05 5.89 68.16 
1919 6 68.16 95.04 3.36 91.68 4.22 95.90 6.58 89.32 6.38 82.94 
1920 7 82.94 109.82 3.36 106.46 4.90 111.36 6.64 104.72 6.61 98.11 
1921 8 98.11 124.99 3.36 121.63 5.59 127.22 6.70 120.52 6.84 113.68 
1922 i) 113.68 140.56 3.36 137.20 6.31 143.51 6.77 136.74 7.09 129.65 
1923 10 129.65 156.53 3.36 153.17 7.35 160.52 5.59 154.93 8.92 146.01 
1924 ll 146.01 172.89 3.36 169.53 8.14 177.67 5.80 171.87 9.11 162.76 
1925 12 162.76 189.64 3.36 186.28 9.31 195.59 5.88 189.71 9.84 179.87 
1926 13 179.87 206.75 3.36 203.39 10.17 213.56 6.16 207.40 10.05 197.35 
1927 14 197.35 224.23 3.36 220.87 11.04 231.91 6.48 225.43 10.27 215.16 
1928 15 215.16 242.04 3.36 238.68 11.93 250.61 5.97 244.64 11.36 233.28 
1929 16 233.28 260.16 3.36 256.80 12.84 269.64 6.30 263.34 11.66 251.68 
1930 17 251.68 278.56 3.36 275.20 13.76 288.96 6.67 282.29 11.95 270.34 
1931 18 270.34 297.22 3.36 293.86 14.69 308.55 7.07 301.48 12.26 289.22 
1932 i9 289.22 316.10 3.49 312.61 15.01 327.62 7.49 320.13 11.81 308.32 
1933 20 308.32 335.20 4.07 331.13 14.40 345.53 8.88 336.65 9.07 327.58 
1934 21 327.58 354.46 3.49 350.97 15.79 366.76 9.27 357.49 10.49 347.00 
1935 22 347.00 373.88 3.49 370.39 16.67 387.06 9.84 377.22 10.70 366.52 
1936 23 366.52 393.40 3.95 389.45 ~~ 16.07 405.52 10.65 394.87 8.73 386.14 
1937 24 386.14 413.02 3.74 409.28 16.37 425.65 10.99 414.66 8.85 405.81 
1938 25 405.81 432.69 3.74 428.95 17.16 446.11 11.61 434.50 9.01 425.49 
1939 26 425.49 452.37 3.74 448.63 17.95 466.58 12.25 454.33 9.17 445.16 
1940 27 445.16 472.04 3.47 468.57 17.57 486.14 12.12 474.02 9.25 464.77 
1941 28 464.77 491.65 3.47 | 488.18 18.30 506.48 12.81 493.67 9.38 484.29 
$97.13 $297.04 $222.25 $246.01 
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UNIFORM WAR RESTRICTIONS 


HE sub-committee of the Committee on Life Insur- 

ance of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, following its appointment by Chairman 
Lloyd under date of July 1, 1942, met in New York on 
July 7th at the office of Superintendent Pink, chairman 
of the sub-committee. Other sub-committee members 
are: C. F. J. Harrington (Mass.), N. R. Johnson 
(Minn.), and G. A. Bowles (Va). Commissioner 
Blackall of Connecticut, although not a member, was 
present and made constructive contributions to the sub- 
committee’s efforts. 

The purpose for which the committee was appointed 
was to’réport back to the Life Committee of the N.A.I.C. 
its recommendations concerning uniform war restric- 
tions in life insurance policies. The extent to which the 
war hazard should enter into the consideration of ap- 
plications for reinstatements of lapsed policies was also 
referred to this sub-committee. 


Conferees 


Company representatives, including representatives 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents and the 
American Life Convention, were invited to present their 
views concerning the aspects of the problem and did so 
at some length. Naturally there were differences of 
opinion on some. of the points involved between the 
company men and the sub-committee. This was likewise 
the case among committee members and the company 
representatives themselves. After considerable thought, 
study and discussion the sub-committee came to a con- 
clusion which was to some extent a compromise of the 
views of all but is advanced as a fair, reasonable and 
workable solution to the problem under discussion. 


Recommendations 


The sub-committee recommends as a basis for uni- 
form war and aviation restrictions in life insurance 
policies, the following: 


I. (a) No war restrictions or exclusions where the 
cause of death arises in the Home Area. 


(b) Exclusions or restrictions (i) in the event of 
death occurring outside the Home Area 
while in the military, naval or air forces of 
any country at war, or (1i) in the event of 
death occurring within the Home Area 
within six (6) months after returning 
thereto, as a result of causes arising while 
in such forces outside the Home Area. 

(c) In the case of civilians traveling or working 
abroad, exclusions or restrictions in the event 
of death occurring within two (2) years 
from the date of issue of the policy as a 
result of war where the cause of death 


occurs while the insured is outside the Home 
Area and dies either outside such area or 
within six (6) months after returning 
thereto. 

(d) No restrictions or exclusions in the event of 
death occurring as a result of travel or flight 
in any species of aircraft while a fare-paying 
passenger on a commercial line flying on a 
regular route between definitely established 
airports. 

II. The term “Home Area” shall mean the forty- 
eight states of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundland, 


Differences About Alaska 


There was considerable division of opinion as to 
whether or not Alaska should be included in the Home 
Area. The members of the sub-committee were inclined 
to think that it should as it is part of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. The company representatives were 
unanimous in urging strongly that it should not be in- 
cluded because of the peculiar situation which exists 
there. They felt that inclusion might seriously affect 
the great mass of policyholders. In view of the fact 
that Alaska is one of the important military bases and 
that the military population undoubtedly far exceeds 
the civilian population and is likely to do so during the 
war and that it will probably be an important base for 
military operations, the sub-committee decided not to 
include Alaska in the Home Area at the present time. 
It urges, however, that any war restrictions or exclu- 
sions directed to Alaska be confined to death resulting 
from combat service while in the armed forces. 


Reinstatements Without Restrictions 


It is recommended that when reinstatement of a 
policy not previously subject to a war clause is applied 
for within a period not exceeding ninety days from the 
expiration of the grace period, that such application be 
considered without reference to possible war hazards 
and the policy be reinstated without war restrictions or 
exclusions, provided other standards of insurability are 
satisfied. Where application is made beyond the ninety 
day period it should be considered on its merits. 


Sub-Committees’ Opinion 


“In our opinion these recommendations are fair and 
equitable and form a basis for uniform clauses to be 
used generally throughout the country. It is our hope 
that the companies will follow them and that ‘state 
supervisors will do everything that they can, subject to 
the laws of the various states, to encourage their use.” 
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What can WE do for YOU? 


IR THESE days of priorities, rations, war clauses, enlistments and a host 
of other problems MINUTES are more important than ever before. 


The services you are accustomed to extending to your clients must be curtailed unless you can pass along part 


of the load. 


Our general agencies are ready and anxious to help you solve some of the Life Insurance problems which confront 
you today. 


The NATIONAL LIFE is one of the lowest net cost companies in the business. Typical Vermont conservatism 
has enabled the Company to show an enviable dividend history but has not prevented the National from being as 
progressive and liberal as is consistent with sound management. 


YOU ARE NO FURTHER FROM US THAN YOUR TELEPHONE 
(See “National Life” in your ‘phone book) 


Call today and let us help you to serve your clients 


NATIONAL LIFE company © Monrecticee VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1850 

















C. L. U. EXAMINATION RESULTS 


hundred and thirty-eight men and women, having 

complied with all the rules of eligibility established 
by the American College of Life Underwriters, pre- 
sented themselves for the scheduled C.L.U. examina- 
tions on June 11, 12 and 13 at one hundred universities 
and colleges which served as examination centers. To 
meet the convenience of candidates, these centers had a 
wide geographical distribution, there being at least one 
center for nearly every state of the United States. 


D EAN DAVID McCAHAN announces that twelve 


Installment Plan 


Due to continued emphasis upon the four-year pro- 
gram of study for the C.L.U. designation, 99.5 per cent 
of this year’s candidates undertook the examinations in 
installments, only one-half of one per cent of the 1,238 
presenting themselves this year for all of the five parts 
in which the C.L.U. examinations are divided, as con- 
trasted with 20.7 per cent ten years ago and 2.5 per cent 
five years ago. As further evidence of the tendency to 
take examinations on an installment plan, it should be 
noted that only 283 of the entire 1,238 candidates took 
the necessary parts to permit of completing the entire 
series of five C.L.U. examinations had everything taken 
been passed. 


It is of interest to note that 661 candidates were 
awarded credit for all of the examinations which they 
undertook. One hundred and twenty others were given 
credit for passing one or more of the five examinations. 


5,000 Candidates In All 


As a result of this year’s examinations, 2,264 under- 
writers have now completed the entire series of C.L.U. 
examinations and several thousand others have credit 
for successful completion of some of the five parts, thus 
making a total well in excess of five thousand who have 
demonstrated their knowledge in all or some of the 
fields of subject matter covered by C.L.U. examinations. 


Although the widely adopted practice of taking C.L.U. 
examinations on an installment basis has naturally re- 
sulted in a smaller ratio between the number who 
complete everything in a given year and the number 
who appear for examinations, it is nevertheless en- 


couraging to note that of the 283 candidates who would 
have finished the entire series if successful in everything 
undertaken, 207 were granted full credit and now join 
the ranks of the 2,057 who preceded them in this en- 
deavor. 


Requirements 


In addition to “Titfeting certain age, moral character 
and educational prerequisites, and completing the 
College’s series of five comprehensive examinations, a 
candidate for the C.L.U. designation must have at least 
three years of satisfactory life insurance experience 
along personal production, managerial, supervisory, or 
teaching lines. A candidate for the Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency must also have three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience besides meeting the other require- 
ments mentioned, but this experience must be in types 
of work other than those recognized for the designation. 

Experience credentials of the 207 candidates who 
completed the examinations this year, were reviewed 
by the College’s Registration Board at a meeting in 
Chicago on August 15th with a view to determining 
whether the experience requirements for the particular 
diploma ‘which, the candidate is seeking have been fully 
met. Recommendations of the Registration Board then 
went to the College’s Board of Trustees for review at a 
meeting on August 17th after which a public announce- 
ment was made. | 


No Exercises This Year 


In view of the government’s desire to restrict travel 
not directly associated with the war effort, no attempt 
was made to hold the usual type .of conferment exer- 
cises this year. In lieu thereof the legal conferment 
was made on a token basis at a meeting in Chicago on 
August 18th at which the successful candidates of Chi- 
cago and vicinity were asked to represent all of this 
year’s class. Subsequently, however, it is hoped that 
special presentation exercises may be held locally under 
the auspices of C.L.U. chapters and life underwriters 
associations at which the presentation of diplomas may 
be featured so that as far as possible every successful 
candidate receives this appropriate public recognition of 
his or her achievement. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Life insurance executive, qualified by temperament, edu- 
cation and experience to accept position in home office 
or field. Has occupied every position from office boy to 
president, except actuarial. For many years chief execu- 
tive of prominent company during which one of the larg- 
est and most effective organizations was built. Address 
Box 91, Best’s Life News, 75 Fulton Street, N. Y. C. 


WANTED: Young man with good knowledge of life in- 
surance, including companies, rates, policies, etc.; must 
have literary ability and be capable of handling large 
amount of correspondence dealing with life insurance 
matters; home office agency experience might qualify; 
definite draft deferment essential. Address: Best's Life 
—— News, Box 9, 75 Fulton Street, New York, 
 - 
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in 1941 amounted to $688,327,658, (an increase of 

16.6% over 1940) of which $42,474,568 was group 
business, as compared with $590,205,536, of which 
$27,405,050 was group, in 1940. 

The total net amount of business in force (in Canada 
only) at December 31, 1941, was $7,348,553,667, as 
compared with $6,975,322,460 at the end of 1940. 

The business written in Canada in 1941, and in force 
and assets were distributed among the companies by 
nationality as follows: 


Tis net amount of new business written in Canada 


New Business 1941 
Written In Force Admitted 
1941 Dec. 31, 1941 Assets 
Canadian 
companies. $448,511,508 $4,835,928,584 $2,582,698,986T 
British 


9,601,527 145,597,309 61,936,697} 
230,214,623 2,367,027,774 581,713,537 
$688,327,658 $7,348,553,667 $3,226,349,220 


companies. 
hae 


companies. 





Totals... 
+ Total assets. 
t Assets in Canada only. 


The death claims paid during the year amounted to 
$49,633,693, as compared with $49,010,931 in 1940. 


Lapses and Surrenders Lower 


The amount of business lapsed during the year was 
$130,454,203 or 18.56 per cent of the gross new busi- 
ness effected, as compared with $144,203,784 and 23.95 
per cent respectively in 1940. The total amount sur- 
rendered was $163,451,244 or 23.25 per cent of the 
gross new business effected, which must be compared 
with $199,245,539 and 33.08 per cent respectively in 
1940. Combining lapsed and surrendered business we 
have for 1941 a total of $293,905,447 or 41.81 per cent 
of the gross new business effected and for 1940, $343,- 
449,323 or 57.03 per cent of the business effected in 
that year. 


°% Distribution of 1941 Assets 


United 

Canadian British States 

Com- Com- Com- 
paniest paniest paniest Total 
Real estate ..... 3.0 2.0 1.0 2.0 
Real estate sales 1.0 0.0 0.0 1.0 
Mortgages ..... 12.0 12.0 3.0 10.0 
Collateral loans. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Policy loans .... 9.0 5.0 9.0 9.0 
RS ae 60.0 74.0 82.0 64.0 
Stic iceiuue's 11.0 4.0 0.0 9.0 
ERE Se 1.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Int. & rents..... 1.0 1.0 1.0 2.0 
Def. prems. .... 2.0 2.0 1.0 
0) Cay 100 100 100 100 


+ Total assets. 
t Assets in Canada only. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN CANADA 


The total amount of certificates written in the mortu- 
ary department by Canadian fraternal benefit societies 
during the year 1941 was $11,319,100 compared with 
$9,140,450 in 1940, while the amount written by foreign 
societies was $7,505,403, as compared with $6,190,576 
in 1940. The total amount of insurance in force in the 
mortuary department at the end of the year was for 
Canadian societies $111,019,989, and for foreign soci- 
eties $71,532,881, or a total of $182,552,870. 

The premiums paid during the year in the mortuary 
department amounted to $1,861,103 for Canadian soci- 
eties, and $1,634,241 for foreign societies. 

In the sickness department the premiums received 
by Canadian societies amounted to $237,987 and by 
foreign societies $225,432, or a total of $463,419. 

The claims paid to members by Canadian societies 
amounted to $2,536,595 in the mortuary department 
and to $247,153 in the sickness department, and for 
foreign societies to $1,003,210 in the mortuary depart- 
ment and $203,017 in the sickness department, making 
a total payment for Canadian societies of $2,783,748 
and for foreign societies $1,206,227, the grand total for 
all societies amounting to $3,989,975. 


—_— 


COMMISSIONERS COMMITTEES 


HE Secretary of the National Association of Insur- 

ance Commissioners, Jess G. Read, of Oklahoma, 
has released the membership of the various standing 
committees of the N.A.I.C. to serve for the present year. 

The officers of the National Association are: Presi- 
dent, John Sharp Williams, III, Mississippi; Vice Pres- 
ident, Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts ; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Jess G. Read, Oklahoma. 

The Chairmen of the individual committees are as 
follows: Executive—John A. Lloyd, Ohio; Accident & 
Health—James M. McCormack, Tennessee; Blanks— 
Walter A. Robinson, Ohio; Casualty & Surety—Ar- 
thur J. Rouillard, New Hampshire; Examinations— 
Jess G. Read, Oklahoma; Fire & Marine—George A. 
Bowles, Virginia; Fraternals—William A. Sullivan, 
Washington; Group Hospitalization & Medical Serv- 
ice—Anthony Caminetti, Jr., California; Laws and 
Legislatton—Cecil C. Fraizer, Nebraska ; Life—John A. 
Lloyd, Ohio; Sub-Committee Life—Charles F. J. Har- 
rington, Massachusetts; Social Security—William J. 
Swain, Delaware ; Taxation—John J. Holmes, Montana ; 


. Valuation of Securities other than Real Estate—Louis 


H. Pink, New York; Workmen’s Compensation— 
Morvin Duel, Wisconsin; Committee to Investigate 
Uniform Policy Automobile Finance—Dan C. Boney, 
North Carolina ; Study to Make Recommendations as to 
Real Estate Appraisals and Appraisal Forms—Charles 
F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts ; Sub-Committee Real 
Estate—Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts. 
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CC rt is our objective to provide our field 
representatives with all necessary tools, 
tangible and intangible, with which | 
success is achieved in insurance selling. 99 

WALTER W. HEAD. President 
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sk: 
General American Life underwriters capitalize on wn 


the value of selling ‘Multiple line” coverage. Today, ce 
through a flexible program of Life, Group, Salary 
Savings and Accident and Health, they offer protec- of 
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Successful insurance underwriters are alert to 
the advantages of affiliation with this strong, sound- 


ly managed, agency-minded company. sao 


Write Jack T. Lynn, Vice President. ma 
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WHITE COLLAR PROSPECTS 
SUM Retain Their Importance 


HE enthusiasm of many Man- 

agers and underwriters for the 

new importance of the skilled 
worker as a life insurance buyer has 
been well founded. But many men 
who have become interested in this 
new market have assumed that the 
business executive and the profes- 
sional man—the so-called “white- 
collar” buyer—will buy less as the 
skilled worker buys more. That as- 
sumption may be questioned. 

Since future developments can 
never be predicted with certainty, 
now or at any time, it cannot be said 
with certainty that the business and 
professional man will continue to 
represent the same important portion 
of the total market for life insurance 
as in the past. But until and unless 
the actual record gives evidence to 
the contrary, there is much reason 
to believe that the “white collar 
market” will continue to buy life 
insurance in substantial amounts. 

And so long as reason points in 
this direction, the agent or the 
agency which has served this market 
successfully in the past will be wise 
to hold fast to it while endeavoring 
to develop new markets as_ well, 
rather than engaging in an all-out 
change to the skilled-worker market. 

Let us consider the proposition 
that the business and professional 
man will, as a group, buy approxi- 
mately as much life insurance in the 
days ahead as in months and years 
past. 





Life Insurance Needed 


Life insurance sales occur only 
when there is (1) a need for the 
services of life insurance; i.e., a fi- 
nancial problem; and (2) income 
sufficient to pay the premiums which 
will solve that problem. 

If we can conclude, then, that the 
business and professional man- will 
have needs for life insurance as great 
as in the past, and ability to pay for 
life insurance as great as in the past, 
then we may reasonably conclude 
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by B. N. WOODSON, C.L.U. 


Assistant Manager, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
in "The Managers Handbook" 


that this market for life insurance 
will not diminish, even though other 
markets may grow in size and im- 
portance. 

And when we examine the life 
insurance needs of the business and 
professional man, we find that they 
are no less, under present conditions, 
and in certain respects are greater. 





He continues to need life insur- 
ance to provide a clean-up fund; but 
the amount needed is greater, be- 
cause of increased costs of living, 
and because of the very substantially 
increased income taxes which he 
must pay from year to year and for 
which provision must be made in any 
clean-up fund which is to be ade- 
quate. 

He continues to need life insur- 
ance to provide a continuing income 
to his wife and his children in event 
of his death, because his responsi- 
bility to his family is no less in time 
of war; and his concern for them is 


no less; and it is no less true that 
there must be income if life is to go 
on. But the higher costs of living 
may increase the number of dollars 
required, 

He continues to need life insur- 
ance to provide a retirement income, 
for it is no less true today than here- 
tofore that earning power must 
finally wear out unless it is sooner 
terminated by death; and it is no less 
true today than always that income 
is still necessary, even when there 
is no earning power. But this need 
is greater than heretofore; because 
the effect of present and prospective 
income taxes is to cut so deeply into 
earned income that the average man’s 
margins for savings virtually dis- 
appear, and thus are inadequate to 
create a competence for himself and 
his family except through life insur- 
ance. 

In the day of low tax levels and 
high interest returns, it was entirely 
possible for a man of comfortable 
income to build an estate of general 
property or ordinary investments 
adequate for the needs of his family 
if he died, and sufficient for his own 
income needs if he lived. Not so 
today. 


Taxes 


He continues to need life insur- 
ance, and in greater amounts than 
before, by reason of larger and 
larger estate and inheritance taxes. 
Now approaching a_ confiscatory 
level, these taxes are due to be still 
further increased. No _ objective 
scrutiny of the situation can escape 
the conclusion that the shrinkage of 
wealth, in passing from one genera- 
tion to another, will shortly be such 
that the man of means who would 
leave to his children any substantial 

(Continued on the next page) 
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White Collar Prospects—Continued 


legacy must, of necessity, do so by 
means of the life insurance principle. 


Ability to Buy 


Certainly, then, needs for life in- 
surance have not diminished. But 
what of the business and profes- 
sional man’s ability to pay for life 
insurance, in the face of mounting 
taxes and increasing costs of living? 

There are three reasons for believ- 
ing that the life insurance buying 
power of this group will remain ade- 
quate. 

The first point to be noted is that 








-....I1 would write the 
word ‘Insurance’ over the 
door of every cottage and 
upon the blotting book 
of every public man, be- 
cause I am _ convinced 
that for sacrifices which 
are inconceivably small, 
families can be secured 
against catastrophes 
which would otherwise 
smash them forever” 


Chaeredull 
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there are many new members of this 
group. True it is that the total mem- 
bership (and thus the total buying 
power) of this professional and ex- 
ecutive group is diminished by those 
whose work has been adversely af- 
fected by priorities and other de- 
velopments of the present day. But 
this loss has been offset in great 
measure by the promotions in busi- 
ness and industry which have cre- 
ated a great influx of new members. 


More "White Collars” 


Junior executives have become 
senior executives ; department heads 
have become junior executives; 
supervisors have become department 
heads. As individual proprietors of 
small businesses have found a new 
prosperity, many newcomers have 
joined their ranks. The number of 
foremen, of superintendents, of 
supervisors, in plant and office, has 
increased enormously with the in- 
creasing industrial and business 
tempo of the day. And the younger 
man finds, for all these reasons, that 
he steps more quickly from the status 
of understudy or apprentice to mem- 
bership in the “white-collar” class. 


Income Up 


The second consideration is that 
the income of the white-collar 
worker, too, has increased. 

Many factors contribute to this 
increase. The competition for man 
power is tremendous. Many firms 
are paying their own executives and 
administrative workers more in order 
to avoid losing them, at the very 
moment that they are bidding still 
more for the executive and super- 
visory personnel of the firm across 
the street. Under existing tax laws, 
increases in salaries have often cost 
employers very little, and increases 
have been given with unprecedented 
frequency and liberality. 

The doctor or the dentist who re- 
mains in civilian life finds his office 
crowded as never before; and finds a 
larger percentage of his fees paid, 
and paid more promptly, than ever 
before. The same is true of all 
the others who do business with the 
newly prosperous skilled worker— 
the myriad of merchants and pro- 
fessional men of every kind whose 
prosperity has increased in propor- 
tion. 


Unspendable Money 


But the third, and perhaps the 
greatest, factor which contributes to 
the continuing buying power of thie 
white collar worker is “the money 
he can’t spend.” , 


Here is a consideration of tre- 
mendous import. So significant it 
is, sO great is this factor which only 
now begins to take form on the 
horizon, that few of us have given it 
adequate recognition. But there is 
much reason to believe that the ay- 
erage business or professional man 
will, in 1942 and 1943, despite higher 
taxes, have as much money to invest 
in life insurance as ever before— 
and perhaps more than ever before— 
because of “the money he can't 
spend.” 

It might not be unduly cynical to 
say that the average American has 
not balanced his budget since his 
twenty-first birthday. And it is al- 
most certainly safe to say that he 
will, of necessity, like it or not, bal- 
ance his budget before the end of 
1942—hbecause of the money he can- 
not spend. Already we are beginning 
to feel the effect of this a little; but 
only a little, because—as a group— 
we are still paying the instalments 
on the automobile we bought within 
the last twelve or eighteen or even 
twenty-four months; we are still 
paying the instalments on the tires 
which we are still wearing out; and 
we don't as yet have to surrender a 
ration coupon every time we buy five 
gallons of gasoline. (ED: We have 
reached this point now. ) 

But in the remaining months of 
the year, the effect on our budget of 
the money we can't spend should be 
such as to enable us to balance our 
budgets with ease, pay our increased 
tax bills, buy a few extra government 
bonds ; and then, still with ease, buy 
that additional ten thousand of life 
insurance we have been meaning to 
add for so many months. 

Lest we underestimate the im- 
portance of the money we will not 
be able to spend in the months ahead, 
think about these things— 

The average man of comfortable 
income—the man who must bear 
the greatest share of the increasing 
tax load—buys a new automobile 
every two years, more or less; and 
the depreciation alone is twenty-five 
or thirty-five or forty-five dollars a 
month. Of course, some (but not 
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all) of this depreciation will continue 
so long as he drives the old car— 
but at least he will not be able to pay 
the depreciation in cash, because he 
will not be able to buy a new car. 

Next there are such items as 
gasoline and oil and tires. If the 
average fellow cuts his mileage from 
a thousand miles a month or more to 
four or five hundred miles or less, 
his savings on that score will be 
somewhere between ten and twenty 
dollars a month—or more. 

Then think of the thousand and 
one things which we buy as often as 
the budget permits, and usually just 
a little oftener: refrigerators and 
sewing machines and electric stoves 
and musical instruments and phono- 
graphs and vacuum cleaners and 
washing -machines and typewriters 
and sun lamps and fishing tackle and 
golf clubs and golf balls and electric 
dishwashers, and electrical gadgets 
ad infinitum. These things we no 
longer can buy, and to virtually 
every family, the absence of these 
purchases will mean a difference in 
the family bank balance of a couple 
of hundred dollars or a thousand, 
depending upon the size of the fam- 
ily income. 


Savings 


Now think of those savings which 
will result more from choice than 
from necessity. Many men are re- 
signing club memberships for the 
duration ; increasingly here and there 
a family is deciding not to take the 
customary (and expensive ) vacation, 
either because of transportation dif- 
ficulties or in the belief that such a 
vacation is not fitting in these days 
of national emergency. 

Finally, consider the shortage of 
domestic help and the savings which 
this shortage forces upon many 
members of the “carriage trade.”’ 
Many a man is today saving five 
hundred or seven hundred or a 
thousand dollars a year which he 
does not want to save but about 
which he has no choice—the money 
he would gladly pay for a maid if 
one were available. 

Yes, taxes are high and will be 
higher ; more and more money must 
be put into government bonds. Yet 
even so, the effect of the money we 
cannot spend will be enormous in 
the months to come; and many a 
man of comfortable income should 
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SMALL enough to be BIG! 
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To the agent a good life insurance company to 
represent is not measured by size alone. More 
important is how good? What kind of a Home 
Office? Last June our insurance in force passed 
ae $100,000,000. Assets are now over $27,000,000. 
: That's not small! We have offices in 18 states, 
including New York where we have operated for 

over half a century. But, more important to the 

agent, the Union Mutual has character . . . char- 
acter springing from 95 years of sound New 

| England management . . . character worth money to 

. its fieldmen. Add to that a coop- 
erative, aggressive Home Office. 


UNION MUTUAL S és 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


porrsans MAINE won orres 


ROLLAND E. IRISH, President 
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“Mr. Prospect, I've come to talk 
to you about the investment of the 
money you can't spend.” 


find that he has balanced his budget 
with ease, has paid his higher taxes, 
and still is able to buy twice as many 
bonds as he had hoped to buy, and 
the life insurance he has long in- 
tended to buy . . « “some day.” 

Then, this is the time to take the 
offensive. This is no time to take the 
defensive on the question of higher 
taxes and higher living costs... 
it is a day to wrest the initiative in 
the interview, with such words as 
these : 


The skilled labor market is newly of 
greater importance to the life under- 
writer . . . but there is yet no reason 
to believe that the business and pro- 
fessional market is of less importance. 
As we direct greater attention to 
other markets, let us direct our efforts 
no less to those markets which we 
have served well in the past. 
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ECENTLY we received a broadside, from 

the Institute of Life Insurance, asking us 
to add our all to support the nation-wide 
“Keep Well Crusade."’ Well, we—as all the 
other eaprrwony insurance publications—have 
been backing the war effort by publishing 
ads for the U S O and U. S. War Bonds and 
Stamps (besides our personal contributions, 
of course) so we can step into this new 
crusade without hesitation. 


Being of a disillusioned nature, we could 
immediately hear good old John Q. Cynic 
say, "Phooey, how can my keeping well help 
the boys in the front lines win the war?" So, 
we turned to the broadside and read: "(| 
Well people work and fight better; and (2 
well people have less need of medical serv- 
ice, now strained as more doctors must en- 
ter the armed forces.” That answer you, 


John? 








“KEEP WELL" RULES 


Another thing that proves the point is 
what ersatz foods and not keeping fit has 
done to the population of Germany. The 
“Reichsgesundheitsblatt” (Nazi _ national 
health bulletin) recently admitted that there 
has been an increase of 500% to 800% 
over the disease figures of a decade ago. 
In two years diphtheria cases rose from 129,- 
000 to 155,000; tuberculosis increased from 
69,000 to 88,000; scarlet fever, dysentery 
and whooping cough doubled. 


The rules for keeping your health are sim- 
ple and easily voted Bute (1) Eat right; 
(2) Get your rest; (3) See your doctor once 
a year for a check-up; (4) Keep clean; (5) 
Play some each day. Easy, huh? So easy 
that we often skip a meal because we're too 
busy or, work too long or too hard and stay 
up too late. So, let's don't from now on. 


KEEP IT ROLLING! 


And—just keeping well yourself isn't 
enough, brother! We've got to tell others 
how to do it and keep the Crusade rolling. 
The Institute's broadside offers a flock of 
suggestions. Get public leaders in your 
community to endorse the “Keep Well" 
Crusade. Enclose the Institute's folder, 
"Birth of a Crusade" with your letters and 
advertising and put up the “Keep Well” 
posters in theatres, Y.M.C.A., factories, 
stores, etc. 


Get your local papers and radio stations 
to plug the Crusade at every opportunity 
(as they are in Denver, New York, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and many other cities). But, 
remember fella, make the five rules of health 
your own personal pledge and we can all 
drink a rousing toast (in orange juice) to a 
sure victory over the Axis and—ill health. 
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BILLION IN WAR BONDS SOLD 
BY LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


WAR BONDS 


ALES and pledges of War Sav- 
ings Bonds secured by life insur- 
ance agents throughout the country 
passed the billion dollar mark during 
July, their sales in the less than 8 
months since Pearl Harbor nearly 
equalling the total accomplished by 
the agents in all four Loan drives 
of World War I, it was announced 
August 13th by John A. Wither- 
spoon, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 
Actual sales pledges in the nation- 
wide voluntary drive of the life un- 
derwriters reached $1,026,000,000 
on July 31, representing sales to 
8,500,000 persons in 46,000 em- 
ployee groups. The bulk of the sales 
are made through payroll deduction. 
‘The life underwriters of the na- 
tion have exerted every effort to 
extend the payroll purchase plan 


for War Bonds so that it reaches 
every family in the country,” Mr. 
Witherspoon said, “‘and they are still 
engaged in contacting employee 
groups which have not as yet set up 
definite purchase plans and also en- 
deavoring to get those already signed 
up to increase their purchases.” 

Initial contacts have been made 
with an additional 21,000 firms, be- 
yond the 46,000 signed up, these 
additional groups having some 4.,- 
500,000 employees and _ purchase 
plans are being worked out for them. 

Chicago agents have led the 
country in results, with outstand- 
ing records also reported from 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, 
Philadelphia, Birmingham, Wichita, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, Oklahoma 
City, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and 
Scranton. 
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Enemy Companies 


O.—Are there any American life 


insurance companies which are 
controlled by enemy interests? 


.—The only company that might 


come under this classification is 
the American Citizens Life In- 
surance Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. Under a license issued by 
the United States Treasury De- 
partment, this company was 
allowed to transact its usual 
business in connection with the 
writing of new policies, but it 
was not permitted to dispose of 
any of its securities and the 
license of the Treasury Depart- 
ment had to be renewed every 
15 days. These restrictions 
were imposed because of the 
claim that the company’s owner- 
ship was backed by enemy alien 
funds ; namely, the General In- 
surance Company, Limited, of 
Trieste, Italy, which had been 
operating a fire insurance busi- 
ness in the United States but 
which reinsured its business 
following an order of the U. S. 
Treasury Department regulat- 
ing alien corporations. All 
funds of the General were 
“frozen” to prevent transfer of 
assets outside the country or 
to nationals of the home 
country within the United 
States—the order did not affect 
the normal payment of losses 
and other obligations to Ameri- 
can policyholders. As of De- 
cember 31, 1941 the American 
Citizens itself reported capital 
$100,000 and surplus $118,112; 
of this latter amount $100,000 
had been “frozen” by the gov- 
ernment and, therefore, could 
not be considered as surplus. 
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This situation has now been 
cleared up since as of August 3 
the American Citizens was 
taken over for liquidation and 
all Ordinary policies reinsured 
in the Ohio National Life of 
Cincinnati, and all Industrial 
and Intermediate policies re- 
insured in the All States Life 
of Alabama without lien. (See 
article in this issue on American 
Citizens. ) 
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Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through al! channels of commu- 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
editor's answers. All entries are necessarily 


abbreviated and in some cases identities 


answer questions of this nature from our 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


d, under their contract, to request 


tion and immediate responses are 


presented here, together with the 


eliminated for reasons which are ob- 
s. Although we cannot undertake to 


ws Readers” (our correspondence is 
heavy and many hundreds of ''Serv- 
inquiries are received) we hope they 
find some interest in this feature. 








O.— 


Worthless Policy 


In going over some old papers 
for an insured’s estate, | came 
across a policy of the National 
Alliance, Temple Court, 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York, N. Y. 
I find no mention of this con- 
cern in any of the retired lists 
in the various reference works. 
Do you have any record of it? 
The National Alliance, Temple 
Court, 5 Beekman Street, New 
York, N. Y., was organized 
September 29, 1885 as a co- 
operative insurance association. 
The Alliance was absorbed by 
the Commercial Union Life In- 
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surance Company about April 
18, 1890 and became the Com- 
mercial Alliance Life Insurance 
Company. The Certificate of 
Authority of the last mentioned 
organization was revoked No- 
vember 9, 1894 and William T. 
Gilbert, 32 Nassau Street, New 
York, N. Y., was appointed re- 
ceiver November 3, 1894. He 
was discharged August 13, 1908 
presumably upon completing 
liquidation of the company. It 
would, therefore, appear that 
any certificate or policy issued 
by the National Alliance is of 
no value at the present time as 
all claims would have been 
settled under the liquidation. 


Group Annuities 


O.—Please give me a list of United 
States and Canadian life imsur- 
ance companies who will write 
group annuities for retirement 
purposes. Also, can you give 
me up-to-date reading sources 
on this subject? 


A.—According to our latest records, 
the following companies will 
consider writing group annui- 


ties: 
Aetna Life Life of Va. 
Amer. United Manufacturers 
Bankers (Iowa) Metropolitan 
Canada Life Minnesota 


Mutl. Life (Can.) 
Pacific Mutual 
Southwestern 
Sun (Canada) 
Travelers 

U. S. Lite 


Confederation 
Conn. General 
Dominion 
Equitable (N. Y.) 
Great West 
Imperial (Can.) 
John Hancock 


Some changes of major im- 
portance have taken place re- 
cently in the field of group 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Service Please—Continued 


annuities, but some of the best 
literature on the subject may be 
found in the Record of the 
American Institute of Actu- 
aries, Volume XXIII, page 
328; and an earlier article on 
the same subject occurs in 
Volume XVIII of the Record 
but is somewhat out of date— 
for historical reference it is im- 
portant. Both articles are by 
R. A. Hohaus of the Metropoli- 


tan Life Insurance Company. 
Another volume containing im- 
portant background informa- 
tion on retirement plans and 
group annuities is entitled “Pri- 
vate Group Retirement Plans,” 
by Birchard E. Wyatt, pub- 
lished by Graphic Arts Press, 
Inc. In this book, there is also 
a bibliography of extensive lists 
of reading on the subject of 
pensions, although there is not 
much in the list dealing immedi- 
ately with group annuities. 











A fol. For Today 


Henry W. Longfellow could hardly be classed as an 
alarmist, but he was most emphatic in one warning, when 


he wrote: 


“Trust no future, however pleasant!” 


The prospect you plan to see “some day” may not be 


available “later on.” . 


Be fair to yourself by discussing his protection with him 
now, and what is more important— 


You will be fair to him! 


Insurance 


ted) rudlential 
Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Catastrophe Insurance 


O.—We should like to learn whet! 
you know of any insurance 
companies who are interested 
who would underwrite or rc- 
insure from us the risk on a 
block of business above a cer- 
tain amount. For example, as- 
suming that we would have 
$500,000 of volume outstanding 
on our books under one or more 
Group type policies, would it be 
possible to find a company 
which would be willing, for a 
certain premmm, to assume a 
loss risk of anything over 
$100,000 in losses incurred. 


A.—This is an interesting question 
and has come up before. Some 
time ago we had an inquiry) 
from a_ substantial Southern 
life company on the same sub- 
ject. We canvassed the reinsur- 
ance field at that time but no 
one was interested in the propo- 
sition. Lloyd’s of London, 
however, do write it but we 
have no information as to de- 
tails of the plan nor the rates. 
It is our understanding that the 
California-Western States Life 
had such a plan with Lloyd's 
and also that a short time ago 
the George Washington Life 
had obtained similar coverage 
on a hazardous group—mining 
operations. The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
while not much interested in 
furnishing this type of reinsur- 
ance, is willing to consider any 
such proposition that may be 
submitted to it. 

We know of one case where a 
company writing a large volume 
of reinsurance, agreed to re- 
insure all of the war losses of 
one of its clients, who carried a 
very small retention and whose 
business was distributed in a 
non-industrial section. This 
type of reinsurance might be 
termed “Catastrophe Reinsur- 
ance.” 

The only certain source for 
such coverage at this time in the 
United States, in our opinion, 
would be Lloyd’s. We suggest 
that you communicate with 
Lioyd’s of London, 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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AIR RAID CASUALTIES 


HE British Ministry of Home 

Security has been releasing fig- 
ures covering civilian casualties due 
to air raids in the United Kingdom 
since the very heavy raids began in 
lune, 1940. We have covered these 
statistics for the earlier periods in 
prior publications. The latest report 
indicates that since June, 1940 up to 
and including April, 1942 the num- 
ber of persons killed in these raids 
in the United Kingdom is 44,354 
and the number injured 55,293, a 
total of 99,647 casualties. The 
month of heaviest casualties was 
September, 1940, when 6,955 were 
killed and 10,624 injured. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


New Members 


OUR additional life insurance 

companies have been admitted 
into membership in the Institute of 
Life Insurance, bringing the total 
membership of the Institute to 112 
companies, located in all parts of the 
country, it was announced in July 
by Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute. 

The new members are: Continen- 
tal Life Insurance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Girard Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual Life Insurance 


‘Company, Louisville, Ky. ; Pennsyl- 


vania Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
ANTI-INFLATION 


EXT to the purchase of govern- 

ment war bonds, saving by way 
of investment in life insurance 
should be encouraged at this time. 
Insurance companies are large pur- 
chasers of government securities, so 
that the bulk of savings in the form 
of premiums will help finance the 
war. Moreover, investment in life 
insurance serves to divert funds 
from the marketplace where they 
tend to bid up prices. 

Marriner S. Eccles, 

Chairman, Federal Reserve Board. 
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PATRIOTS ALL 


Cc hundred per cent of the 
Home Office Force of Seaboard 
Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas, has signed up for the pur- 
chase of War Bonds, and the aver- 
age allotment is 11% of the salaries. 


Company Plan 


The Company itself is now invest- 
ing its entire renewal premium in- 
come in War Bonds, and the mem- 
bers of its Agency Organization and 


Home Office Staff have enlisted in 
the armed services in unusual num- 
bers. On active duty with the Army 
and Navy at this time are: 
Twenty-five per cent of the Com- 
pany’s full-time Agents. 
Thirty-three and one-third per 
cent of the Company’s Directors. 
Sixty-six and two-thirds per cent 
of the Company’s Officers. 
Seventy-five per cent of the Com- 
pany’s male employees in the Home 
Office. 
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LIFE INSURANCE PAYMENTS 


GGREGATE benefit payments 

to American families under life 
insurance policies which became 
death claims in the first six months 
of 1942 amounted to $502,723,000, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. These 
funds were distributed to the bene- 
ficiaries of 567,235 policies, provid- 
ing cash for the use of widows and 
children and the maintenance of 
homes 1n all sections of the country. 
The number of policies which simi- 
larly became claims in the first six 
months of 1941 was 563,080. 


Living Receive $742,946,000 


Of the total payments, benefici- 
aries under 144,956 ordinary poli- 
cies received $356,164,000 in death 
benefits, while $60,397,000 was paid 
out under 36,920 group certificates 
and $86,162,000 under 385,359 in- 
dustrial policies. 

Living policyholders throughout 
the country received $742,946,000 
during the first six months of the 
year, making total payments to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries for the 
period $1,245,669,000. 

' The payments to living policy- 
holders included $136,945,000 un- 
der matured endowments, of which 
$95,239,000 represented ordinary 
endowments and $41,706,000 indus- 
trial endowments. Disability pay- 
ments amounted to $49,314,000; an- 
nuity payments to $83,384,000 and 
dividends to policyholders $228,- 
651,000. 


Surrenders Decrease 


The amount paid out in surrender 
values was $244,652,000, a decline 
of 19 per cent from the like period 
of 1941. 

Total payments for the six months 
and for June were: 


First Half 
y 


ear June 
Death Benefits $502,723,000 $80,702,000 
Matured endowments 136,945,000 22,478,000 


Disability ......... 49,314,000 8,823,000 
Annvity payments. . 83,384,000 14,173,000 
Surrender values... 244,652,000 40,485,000 
Dividends to 
policyholders 228,651,000 37,221,000 
BER $1,245,669,000 $203,882,000 
30 


ANNUITY AGGREGATES 


Annuity Business 


Total annuity contracts in force 
in this country passed the two mil- 
lion mark for the first time in 1941, 
a total of $663,500,000 per year of 
annual income being represented by 
2,016,600 contracts. 

“Today annuity contracts are be- 
ing purchased in increasing volume 
on the annual payment basis, 
whereas in the past the vast ma- 
jority were purchased through a 
single, lump sum payment,” the In- 
stitute stated in releasing the figures. 
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“The present volume of annuity 
contracts outstanding represents 
contracts specifically designed to 
provide old age income, but in addi- 
tion millions of Americans are using 
their ordinary life insurance to set 
up life incomes for their beneficiary 
if they die, or to provide a life in- 
come for their own old age.” 


955,770 Individual Annuities 


Of the annuities in force, 955,- 
700 are individual contracts with 


a total annual income of $462,400.- 
000. In 1941 payments to the holc- 
ers of 356,000 individual contracts 
amounted to $116,100,000. A total 
of 109,400 contracts are fully paid 
with income of $51,500,000 to begin 
in the future. Premiums are now 
being paid on 490,300 individual 
contracts, representing $294,800,000 
of future income. 


Group Annuities 


Group annuity certificates in force 
aggregate 977,500, providing total 
income of $165,100,000. Group an- 
nuities are a development since 1921 
and business management has 
adopted them widely to provide re- 
tirement income for’ employees. 
Generally, group annuities provide 
an income to the employee when his 
working days are over equal to half 
or more of his pay at the time of his 
retirement, depending upon years of 
service. 

In 1941, payments to the holders 
of 28,000 group annuity certificates 
amounted to $21,300,000. A total of 
920,600 group annuity certificates 
are fully paid for, providing future 
annual income of $127,700,000. The 
future income of this block of nearly 
1,000,000 employees, however, will 
increase each year as additional an- 
nuity units are purchased with each 
year of additional service. A total 
of 28,900 group certificates with in- 
come deferred and not fully paid, 
provides $16,100,000 of additional 
retirement income for America’s 
workers. 


Supplementary Contracts 


Annuity income totalling $36,- 
000,000 is also set up for American 
families through 83,400 supplemen- 
tary contracts, representing the 
proceeds of life insurance policies 
converted into life income. Actual 
payments in 1941 aggregated $23,- 
600,000 through 55,400 supplemen- 
tary contracts, while income from 
28,000 fully paid supplementary con- 
tracts is to commence in the future 


at the rate of $12,400,000 per year. 
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CIVILIAN WAR INJURY 
POOL 


HE fifty-four companies partici- 

pating in the Civilian War Injury 
Pool have been issuing policies since 
August 10th. While it is too early 
to measure public response, the 
Civilian War Injury Policy has been 
well received by the insurance world. 
It marks an effort to accomplish 
through standard insurance facilities 
the coverage of a hazard that would 
normally be uninsurable. The insur- 
ing of civilian war injuries fails on at 
least two points to meet the defini- 
tion of an insurable hazard: There 
is no basis for the calculation of loss 
probability, and there is a possibility 
of the hazard insured against affect- 
ing a large group at the same time. 

In spite of these handicaps, the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference sponsored and perfected 
a plan for insuring civilians against 
war injury. Specifically the policy 
insures “‘against loss or expense re- 
sulting from bodily injuries effected, 
directly and independently of all 
other causes, through accidental 
means which are the direct result of 
an attack by the armed forces of any 
country with which the United 
States of America is at war, or are 
the direct result of resisting such an 
attack.” The premium is $5 per 
year, and benefits include $5,000 
principal sum for loss of life or dis- 
memberment and $500 for reim- 
bursement of hospital, nurse, medi- 
cal or surgical expense. 

All claims will be paid out of a 
common fund maintained by the 
participating companies in_ the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, through the deposit of $3 


out of each $5 premium. 


SEPTEMBER |, 1942 


The pool is divided into 1,000 
units, of which the 54 participating 
carriers have assumed from one to 
fifty units, according to the size of 
the carrier. 


COMPANIES IN WAR INJURY POOL 


American Casualty (Pa.) 
American Fire and Casualty 
American Motorists 

American Republic (la.) 

Beacon Mutual Indemnity 

Benefit Assn. of Railway Employees 
Business Men's Assurance 
Commercial Casualty 

Empire State Mutual Life 
Employers Reinsurance 

= Casualty 

Federal Life and Casualty 

Federal Life 

Fidelity Health and Accident Mutual 
Great Northern Life 

Hoosier Casualty 

Illinois Bankers Life 

Illinois Mutual Casualty 
Inter-Ocean Casualty 

Inter-State Business Men's Accident 
Lincoln National Life 

Loyal Protective Life 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Metropolitan Casualty 

Michigan Life 

Mid-Western Casualty 

Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
Minnesota Commercial Men's Association 
Monarch Life 

National Casualty 

National Travelers Casualty 

North American Accident 

North American Life & Casualty 
Occidental Life 

Old Line Life 

Pacific Employers 

Pennsylvania Casualty 

Postal Union Life 

Provident Life & Accident 


' St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 


Security Life and Accident 
Security Mutual Life 

Time Insurance 

Union Mutual Life 

United Benefit Life 

United Insurance —~ 
United Life & Accident 
United Pacific 

United States Life 
Washington National 
Western Casualty and Surety 
Wisconsin National Life 
Woodmen Accident 

World Insurance 


BRIEFS 


O MEET rising hospital costs, the 

Hospital Service Plan of New 
Jersey has increased the basic per 
day allowance to hospitals from 
$6.75 to $7.00 for 21 days of full 
benefit, plus $3.50 for an unlimited 
number of additional days in the 
contract year, and to $7.75 for ma- 
ternity, and $7.00 for out-patient 
care. There was no increase in sub- 
scription rates. 


The Insurance Economics Society 
is enlisting accident and health 
agents as supporting members— 
dues $1. The Society is prepared to 
gather and disseminate data on the 
economics of disability imsurance 
as it did in 1917, when compulsory 
health insurance was under consid- 
eration in many states. In no state 
were these proposals accepted at that 
time. The revival of plans for Fed- 
eral disability and hospital benefits 
to be added to social security bur- 
dens has stimulated the activity of 
the society. 


Harold R. Gordon, executive sec- 
retary of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference, has cal- 
culated the premium gain of mem- 
ber companies at 11% for the first 
half of 1942, which, he indicated, 
projects a volume of $350,000,000 
for all accident and health companies 
in 1942, or an increase of $35,000,- 
O00. 


The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, Detroit, has issued. a 
Civilian War Injury Policy which it 
assumes for its own account, with- 
out reinsurance. For a premium of 
$5 the policy insures civilians against 
bodily injuries sustained as the di- 
rect result of an attack by enemy 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A & H Developments—Continued 


armed forces, or action taken by 
United States or allied armed forces 
in resisting attack. Benefits are $5,- 
000 for accidental death and $500 
medical expense reimbursement, 
plus loss of sight and dismember- 
ment coverage. The policy covers in 
the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia, or while the assured is 
temporariiy in Canada or Mexico. 


A policy of cooperation with the 
government in any program for com- 
pensating civilian war injuries has 
been adopted by the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Under- 
writers, following a careful study. 
The bureau’s position is based on its 
view that the civilian war hazard is 
properly one to be assumed by the 
government and is uninsurable be- 
cause no experience for rate calcula- 
tion exists. The bureau’s action is 
advisory and members are free to 
determine their own procedures. 


The recent withdrawal of the 
Metropolitan Life, Equitable Life of 
New York, and the Prudential from 
the Group Association probably in- 
dicates that the companies felt the 
need for a freer hand in dealing with 
competitive problems of group acci- 
dent and health insurance. Some 
restraint on rates remains in New 
York State, however, where the 
companies are required under a 1942 
statute to file and adhere to rate and 
commission scales. The New York 
Insurance Department may, under 
this statute, fix minimum rates, but 
probably no such action would be 
taken unless rates were forced com- 
petitively below sound levels. 


Who’s Elmer? “Elmer” is a 24 
page book with the answers to every 
objection raised by a. & h. prospects. 
The answers are by Robert J. Cos- 
tigan, manager of the Missouri 
Branch office of the Business Men’s 
Assurance Company. Copies may be 
obtained at fifty cents from the 
Taylor Publishing Company, 4143 
College Avenue, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 
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HOSPITAL PLANS ADDING 
MEDICAL CARE 


WO moves in recent weeks by 

hospital service plans threaten one 
of the competitive advantages which 
have been enjoyed by insurance com- 
panies writing group disability or 
group hospitalization—the ability to 
provide surgical, or medical-surgical 
benefits if desired. 

Many employers, especially those 
whose employes are in above aver- 
age wage brackets, consider the in- 
clusion of surgical benefits a feature 
of considerable importance in a 
group disability program. Hospital 
service associations heretofore have 
been unable to equal the medical 
coverage available through insurance 
channels, and have undoubtedly felt 
some competitive pressure. 









BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 











The Hospital Service Plan of 
New Jersey now has in full opera- 
tion an arrangement with the Medi- 
cal-Surgical Plan of New Jersey to 
provide both medical and surgical 
care in the hospital to members of 
the hospital plan. Rates are 75¢ per 
month for a single employe, $2.00 
per month for family coverage 
(married employes must take family 
coverage), and benefits include full 
surgical and medical benefits during 
hospitalization, up to 21 days of 
benefit per year, in semi-private ac- 
commodations, or 
allowances in private accommoda- 
tions. The Medical-Surgical Plan of 
New Jersey started operations in 
June, 1942. 

Following this lead, the Associ- 
ated Hospital Service of New York 
has completed negotiations for an ar- 
rangement with Community Medi- 
cal Care, Inc., a non-profit medical 
expense indemnity corporation, to 
provide cash reimbursement for sur- 


proportionate 


gical and obstetrical expenses. While 
the New York arrangement diffe: s 
from the New Jersey program | 
covering surgical fees only, and not 
medical expense, it remains 
marked departure from the previous 
practice of such associations 1n con- 
fining their operations to providing 
hospital service benefits. The New 
York plan is confined to ward care 
for lower income groups. 

The New York and New Jersey 
hospital plans operate only in their 
respective areas, but the density of 
population provides them with a 
large field. 


BEST'S A. & H. BUYERS 
GUIDE 


E ANNOUNCE the first an- 

nual edition of Best’s A. & H. 
Buyers’ Guide, of which copies were 
mailed in August to all purchasers. 
The underlying plan for the Guide is 
to provide in one pocket-size book- 
let all of the essential information 
on accident and health companies 
and their commercial contracts. 

Accident and health men who 
have reviewed the chart of nearly 
400 accident and health contracts 
have uniformly pronounced it easy 
to understand and comprehensive. 
Every important clause of every 
contract reviewed is indicated. All 
“war clauses’ are listed, of which 
seventeen major variations were 
found. Premium rates are given for 
up to four classifications. The first 
section of the Guide is devoted to 
financial and operating figures and 
our general policyholders’ ratings, 
plus classes of accident and health 
business writtem and association 
memberships. Other sections, in ad- 
dition to the analysis of accident 
and health policies, include a com- 
plete chart of individual hospitaliza- 
tion contracts, and a listing of the 
states and territories in which each 
carrier operates. 

The most up-to-date policy forms 
of each company are reviewed. Pub- 
lication of the Guide was delayed in 
order that new policy forms, re- 
quired by New York State rules to 
be filed as of July 1, 1942, might be 
obtained. Many of these new con- 
tracts contain important revisions in 
coverage. 


The price of the Guide is $2.50 
per copy (plus postage). 
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DIABETES AND INSULIN 


NSULIN has come of age; and, 

in the 21 years since its discovery 
in 1921, this boon to diabetics has 
earned the gratitude of -scores of 
thousands of men, women and, par- 
ticularly, children, to whom it has 
given a new lease on life. During 
the Insulin Era, not only has the 
average life of these thousands of 
diabetics been increased, but, accord- 
ing to the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
the use of insulin also has enabled 
most of them to live not as invalids 
but normally. 

As an example of how insulin has 
prolonged human life, the statis- 
ticians cite the experience of 10 
years old diabetics who, when 
treated with insulin, can now expect, 
on the average, to live nearly 40 
times as long after contracting the 
disease as did the diabetic child in 
the days before insulin. 


Most Effective Among Young 


The statisticians have made a 
study of mortality among diabetics 
treated at the George F. Baker 
Clinic of Boston, and their analysis 
shows that while all diabetics have 
shared in the benefit of insulin 
therapy, the treatment has been most 
effective in reducing mortality 
among young persons. Sharp drops 
have occurred in the general death 
rate among diabetics, and especially 
in their mortality from causes “most 
amenable to control by the right 
regime for diabetics,” such as dia- 
betic coma, gangrene and tubercu- 
losis. 

Expressing the reductions in mor- 
tality from diabetes in terms of the 
corresponding gains in longevity, 
the statisticians say: 

“Today, the average diabetic child 
of 10 may be expected to celebrate 
his 50th birthday, whereas just prior 
to 1922 most diabetic children lived 
little more than one year after the 
onset of the disease. At age 30 the 
expectation of life now is 27% 
years, compared to little more than 
six years in the days before insulin. 
Even at age 50 the improvement is 
sizable, with an expectation of life 
of 14% years today, wliich is 50 per 
cent more than in the pre-insulin era. 
And these added years of life are 
useful and active, not years of in- 
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validism. The diabetic of today is 
usually able to take his place in the 
home and in the community, and to 
lead an almost normal life. The dia- 
betic child goes to school and joins 
his comrades in study and in play. 
The adult diabetic is a steady and 
productive worker and competes 
successfully with his co-workers. 
Moreover, this great improvement 
in the active life of the typical dia- 
betic is of particular importance, be- 
cause the number of these persons in 
the population is not only large, but 
is actually increasing through the 
aging of the population and through 
the increased survivals of younger 
diabetic patients to older ages. By 
1950 our diabetics may number a 
million.” 


Draen for Office of War laformation 


“This transformation in the per- 
sonal and social status of the diabetic 
patient,” adds the statistician, “is 
due very largely to the epoch-making 
discovery of insulin, the culmination 
in a sequence of discoveries regard- 
ing the nature of diabetes dating 
back to 1846 in France. Research is 
still in progress. 

“After the first success with the 
original insulin, investigators have 
continued to develop and test vari- 
ous types and combinations of the 
substance in their effort to obtain a 
drug that shall in its action approach 
as closely as possible to the insulin 
in the normal human body. While 
today success is only partial, in due 
course a cure, or better still, a mode 
of prevention, may be evolved.” 
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BAR MEETING HELD 


HE American Bar Association 

held its Annual Meeting in De- 
troit, Mich., August 24, 25, 26 and 
27, as planned, but in keeping with 
the times discouraged non-business 
features. 


Insurance Section 


The program for the insurance 
section was announced by Chairman 
Clement F. Robinson of Portland, 
Me. Ralph H. Kastner, Associate 
Counsel, American Life Convention, 
Chicago, as Chairman of the Life 
Insurance Law Committee of the 
American Bar Association, presided 
at the Round Table Program on 
Life Insurance Law given in Parlor 
C of the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, at 2 pm. Tuesday, August 
25th. 


Speakers and Subjects 


The speakers and the titles of 
their addresses are as follows: 

Hubert S. Lipscomb of Wells, 
Wells, Lipscomb & Newman, gen- 
eral counsel, Lamar Life Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Miss., “Right of 
Life Insurance Companies to Use 
War or Aviation Clauses in Connec- 
tion with Reinstatements”’; Powell 
B. McHaney, vice-president and 
general counsel, General American 
Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
and Joseph R. Burcham, attorney, 
General American Life Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, “Effect of Ac- 
ceptance of Premiums for Disability 
or Double Indemnity Benefits Con- 
taining War Clauses While Insured 
is in Armed Forces,” and Herbert B. 
Thompson, Executive Secretary and 
Counsel of Michigan Association of 
Life Underwriters, Detroit, “Mod1- 
fication of Life Insurance Trusts as 
Required by the War.” 

The council of the insurance sec- 
tion met on August 23rd, while on 
August 24th there was a general ses- 
sion at which Insurance Commis- 
sioner Berry of Michigan and 
Mayor Jeffries of Detroit delivered 
addresses of welcome. 

At the first general session the im- 
pact of the war on existing insur- 
ance coverages was discussed by 
Harry Cole Bates, general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
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pany, New York City. This subject: 
“The Impact of War on Insurance,” 
was scheduled to be in the nature of 
an over-all discussion of the many 
problems that do or may confront 
insurance companies generally, by 
reason of war. 

At this session also there were re- 
ports by chairmen of general com- 
mittees on the law as it relates to 
various insurance lines. O. H. 
Miller, Des Moines, reported on 
health and accident insurance; Mr. 
Kastner on life insurance; W. E. 
Benoy, Columbus, Ohio, on imsur- 
ance law practice and procedure, and 
George W. Goble, University of Illi- 
nois, on qualification and regulation 
of insurance companies. 


CONNECTICUT BANK 
INSURANCE 


Officers 


NNUAL meeting and election 

of officers of the Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund of Connecti- 
cut was held on July 20th, at the 
office of the Fund Trustees, State 
Office Building, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. The present officers of the 
fund were all re-elected to serve an- 
other term. President, Michael V. 
Blansfield, Attorney-at-law, Water- 
bury, Connecticut; Vice-President, 
Ernest L. Simonds, vice-president 
of the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company and trustee of the 
Connecticut Savings Bank; Treas- 
urer, Edwin C. Northrop, vice- 
president Waterbury Savings Bank, 
president Connecticut Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks Association; Secretary, 
John P. Royston. 


Applications Over $1,000,000 


Following the annual meeting the 
fund trustees held a luncheon at the 
Hotel Bond at which time president 
Blansfield announced that applica- 
tions to date were over one million 
with over eight hundred thousand 
of this amount medically approved. 
Representatives of the seventeen 
mutual savings banks now in the 
system were present. 


Round Table Discussion 


At the round table August 25th on 
Health and Accident Insurance, 
Harlan S. Don Carlos, manager o/ 
the life, accident and group claim 
department, Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., dis 
cussed “Total and Partial Disability, 
Single Indemnity and Accident In 
surance.’ Mark E. Archer, Vice 
president and General Counsel, Em 
pire Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., led the 
discussion of Mr. Carlos’ paper. 
R. J. Wetterlund, General Counsel, 
Washington National Insurance 
Company, Evanston, IIl., covered 
“Double Indemnity and Accident I n- 
surance,” while G. CC, Thompson, 
Lexington, Ky., led the discussion 
of this paper. 

One of the subjects discussed in 
the round table on insurance law 
practice and procedure was “Meth- 
ods of Handling Suits Against Per- 
sons in Military Service,” by J. A. 
Gooch of Portland, Tex. 


Life Committee Members 


Julius C. Smith, vice-president 
and general counsel, Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., is Vice-Chair- 
man of the Life Insurance Law 
Committee. Other members of the 
Committee are: Harry Cole Bates, 
New York City; Pinckney L. Cain, 
Columbia, S. C.; W. Colquitt Car- 
ter, Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph S. Con- 
well, Philadelphia, Pa.; V. P. 
Crowe, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Byron K. Elliott, Boston, Mass. ; 
J. Thomas Gurney, Orlando, Fia.; 
Francis V. Keesling, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Richard B. Montgomery, Jr., 
New Orleans, La. ; Edwin R. Morri- 
son, Kansas City, Mo.; Harry T. 
Poore, Knoxville, Tenn.; Robert 
Stone, Topeka, Kan.; Herbert B. 
Thompson, Detroit, Mich.; William 
A. Vinson, Houston, Tex. and Vin- 
cent P, Whitsitt, New York City. 
John F. Handy, Associate Counsel, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Springfield, Mass., 
as member of the Bar Association’s 
Insurance Section Executive Com- 
mittee, is an ex-officio member of 
the Life Insurance Law Committee. 
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HEADACHE DEPARTMENT 


HE editor has just been looking 

over the individual income tax 
section of the 1942 Revenue Bill as 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, July 20, 1942 and referred to 
the Senate Committee on Finance 
the next day. Naturally, the bill as 
drafted and passed by the House is 
not necessarily in its final form, but 
it is not likely that any major 
changes will be made in the indi- 
vidual income tax section, 

A casual reading brings a megrim, 
a careful study produces a real 
headache; if the thing is read on 
a blue Monday, it is likely to create 
a slight stroke or at least a head- 
ache of some duration. We'll have 
to pay for winning the war and for 
other things, so who is to say we are 
now experiencing the worst? Just 
wait chum, “you ain’t seen nuthin 
yet.” Don’t forget the sales taxes 
that have been recommended, for the 
future, by some economists and tax 
experts. 


Personal Exemption 


In the first place the exemptions 
under the present set up of $750 for 
single persons and $1,500 for mar- 
ried persons are reduced to $500 and 
$1,200, respectively; the present 
credit for each dependent of $400 
remains in the House bill—press re- 
ports state that the Senate is con- 
sidering reducing this to $300. 


Surtaxes Hurt 


The normal tax, after exemptions, 
on net income has been boosted from 
4% in the present law to 6%. The 
part that hurts most severely is in 
the surtax section where surtaxes, 
beginning on the first dollar of net 
income after exemption, now start 
at 13% instead of 6% and the in- 
crease is much sharper over present 
rates in the lower brackets. For ex- 
ample, in the bracket of $4,000 to 
$6,000 the rate has been increased 
from 13% to 20%, in the bracket 
of $14,000 to $16,000 from 32% to 
40% ; the $50,000 to $60,000 bracket 
increase is from 57% to 67%. In 
the really “big money” classification 
(there can’t be many left in this 
group), where at present the top 
surtax rate is 77% on the excess 
of $5,000,000, under the new bill the 
top rate will be 82% on all over 
$200,000. 
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Collection at Source 


Provision is contained in the new 
bill (beginning January 1, 1943) for 
a 5% withholding of individual in- 
come at the source and beginning 
one year later (January 1, 1944), a 
10% withholding of individual in- 
come at the source, applicable to 
dividends, interest, wages and sal- 
aries with exemptions for agricul- 
tural labor, domestic service in pri- 
vate homes, and services performed 
outside of this country. 


Withholding Tax Credit 


The amount so withheld in 1943 
will act as a credit against the in- 
come tax for that year which would 
be payable in the following year 
(1944), and this credit would accrue 
similarly in succeeding years. 


AVERAGE NET COSTS 


Correction Notice 


se THE average yearly net cost 
table, appearing on page 125 of 
Best’s July Ist Life News, we in- 
correctly indicated that the Oregon 
Mutual policy shown there on the 
Ordinary life basis was that com- 
pany’s preferred risk policy. This 
is the regular Ordinary life policy 
of the company with an average cost 
of $20.40. The present scale average 
cost of the company’s preferred risk 
policy is $18.34 on a projected 20- 
year basis. The company also in- 
forms us that the average cost over a 
15-year period based on actual his- 
tory is $17.47—the preferred risk 
policy has been issued for only 15 
years. 
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HOME OFFICE e BES MOINES 


ADVERTISING MEETING 


EMBERS of the Executive 

Committee of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association at a 
recent meeting in Chicago decided 
to abandon their annual convention 
for 1942, which had been scheduled 
to be held in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, that city, from September 
14th to 16th, inclusive. 


Action Explained 


In arriving at this decision the 
Committee was influenced to a sub- 
stantial extent, according to A. Scott 
Anderson, advertising manager of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of lowa, Des Moines, and 
president of the Association, by the 
following considerations : 

1—That to hold an-annual meet- 
ing would not be in the spirit or best 
interests of the war effort—despite 
the fact that annual L.A.A. meetings 
have always been working occaSions, 
and that the factors which go to 
make up an annual [.A.A‘ meeting 
are of perhaps more significance this 
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year than has ever been the case 
before. 

2—That the attendance which 
might with any assurance be antici- 
pated would not make the annual 
meeting of benefit to the majority 
of the working membership. 

3—That under present wartime 
conditions a majority of Association 








0. SOGLOW 
“T could tell those boys down in Washington a thing 
or two aboul rationing.” 
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members can be more effectively 
served through an expanded Life 
Advertiser, through a carefully de- 
veloped and consistently conducted 
sampling service, and through addi- 
tional comparable mail aetivities 
than would be the case were an an- 
nual meeting to be held in September 
which perforce could and would be 
attended by only a minority of 
L.A.A members. 

By reason of Articles One, Four 
and Five of the Constitution of the 
L.A.A., the cancellation of the an- 
nual convention will result in the 
retention in office of the present offi- 
cers and :xecutive Committee mem- 
bers until the time of the next regu- 
larly called and held annual meeting. 
This situation could not have been 
foreseen by the founders of the 
L.A.A., who by specific constitu- 
tional provision have left no other 
course open to the officers and Exec- 
utive Committee members who were 
elected less than a year ago than to 
remain in office until the time of the 
next annual meeting. 
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Aetna Life: Promotion of two mem- 
bers of the advertising staff of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies has been an- 
nounced by Stanley F. Withe, manager of 
the advertising and publicity department. 
Frederick W. Bright, a member of the 
department since 1936, has been named 
supervisor of the motion picture bureau 
and Paul B. Cullen, a member of the de- 
partment since 1939, has been named 
supervisor of the recently organized news 


bureau. 
=x *«* *& 


American Mutual, lowa: July was the 
fourth consecutive month in which new 
business production has exceeded the same 
month of a year ago, according to Vice 
President Harry S. McConachie. 

2. 2 


Atlantic Life: Robert V. Hatcher, vice 
president, announces that Frank Van 
Keuren has been appointed state super- 
visor for South Carolina. Mr. Van Keu- 
ren formerly represented the company for 
more than six years in various capacities 
of agent, special agent, supervisor and 
general agent. 

C. A. Howard is the new manager of 
the Florence, S. C., branch office of 
Atlantic Life with offices in the Florence 
Trust Building. In the past Mr. Howard 
has represented the Jefferson Standard 
in Florence and later in Richmond, Va., 
the Acacia Mutual as state manager for 
Virginia in Richmond, and later in 
Florence with the Pan American Life. 

Clayton Demarest, Jr.. C.L.U., for- 
merly general agent of Atlantic Life, is 
now state manager for Maryland with 
headquarters at 605 American Building, 
Baltimore. 

x * * 


Berkshire Life: Charles E. Petillon is the 
new general agent in charge of the com- 
pany’s office in the Rand Tower Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Mr. Petillon re- 
turns to Minneapolis after an absence of 
five years, during which time he was in 
charge of assignments for the company in 
Springfield, Massachusetts and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

x * * 
California-Western States Life: The 
annual convention of the El- Capitan 
Leading Producers Club, scheduled for 
August 18-21 at Lake Tahoe, has been 
cancelled, due to the shortage of trans- 
portation. In its place, qualified members 
and associate member-wives are receiving 
War Savings Bonds. 

* * *¥ 
Chicago Association of Life Undrs.: 
James H. Brennan, president, announces 


that Marc_A. Law, National.Life of Ver- 
mont, will be chairman of the standing 
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Legislation Committee and H. Kennedy 
Nickell, Connecticut General Life, will 
serve as chairman of the Business Prac- 
tice Committee. 


x * * 


Columbian National: Robert F. Coff- 
man is new general agent at Wichita, 
Kansas. For over ten years Mr. Coffman 
has been in the life insurance business 
and has been assistant superintendent for 
the Prudential since 1934. Hal Johnson, 
who was forced to resign as general agent 
because of ill health, is recovering and 
will be actively associated with Mr. Coff- 


man. 

The Beardslee Agency, New York City, 
has made Nathan Rothenberg brokerage 
supervisor. Mr. Rothenberg, in the life 
insurance business for 20 years, was for- 
merly connected with the Ives & Myrick 
Agency of the Mutual Life of New York. 

Richard K. Holden, sales promotion 
manager at the home office of the Colum- 
bian National, reported to Navy head- 
quarters at Washington for active service 
August Ist, having been recently com- 
missioned Lieutenant (]J.G.). 


x * *® 


Continental American: Matthew J. 
Lauer, consistent personal producer and 
New York general agent, marked his 
tenth year of association with the com- 
pany by qualifying as a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, for the 
twelve months ending July Ist. The 
Lauer Agency led all Continental agencies 
in 1937, 1939 and 1940. Currently, Lauer 
is a member of three production clubs in 
the company. 
x * 


Equitable Life (New York): Frank S. 
Sayers has been placed in charge of group 
and staff insurance sales activities of 
representatives in the Pittsburgh agencies 
of Lawrence C. Woods, Jr. and William 
M. Duff and the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
agencies of Thomas B. Sweeney and 
J. E. B. Sweeney. His appointment, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, was an- 
nounced from the company’s home office 
where he has served as sales assistant in 
the group department. Mark B. Higgins, 
director of the Group Department in the 
former Edward A. Woods Company; has 
decided to devote his full time as super- 
visor in the Woods Agency and to the 
production of group and ordinary busi- 
ness. John M. Pfeil, Ernest W. Travis, 
and M. J. Donnelly will continue as 
supervisors in the same agency, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Ohio and New Castle, Pa., respectively. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Smith and Lewis Milan 
will continue as supervisors in the Thomas 
B. Sweeney Agency. 


_ 





Fidelity Mutual: Edward A. Boalt, 
C.L.U., formerly an agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life, is the new Manager for 
the company in Nashville, with offices in 
the Warner Building. 


oe @ 


Franklin Life: Four new members have 
been added to the Franklin’s Millionaires’ 
Club—Knox Wyatt, W. A. Peschka, 
S. J. Stone and A. L. Weir; the rankings 
are based on a million or more business 
currently in force. 


x *k * 


Great-West (Canada): Important 
agency expansion in the states of Indiana 
and Missouri are announced by this com- 
pany. A Branch Office, the first to be 
opened in Indiana, has been established 
at South Bend with offices in the Sher- 
land Building, with W. R. Ford in charge 
as Branch Manager. The company has 
opened a Branch Office in St. Louis with 
headquarters in the Boatmen’s Bank 
Building under the managership of W. 
Stanley Stuart. 
= 2-2 


Home Life, Philadelphia: John P. 
Lally, assistant secretary and assistant 
actuary, who had been associated with 
the company for over thirty-four years, 
died August 6 after a brief illness. 


se 2 @ 


Life Agency Cashiers Association: 
Miss Christine Ludwig, cashier of the 
Caperton Agency of the State Mutual in 
Chicago, was installed as president of the 
association on August 4 at the: Bismarck 
Hotel at a dinner which was sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of ‘Life Un- 
derwriters and the Life Agency Managers 
of Chicago. 
2: 


Lincoln National Life: 4. 2. Dern, vice 
president and director of agencies, an- 
nounces the appointment of William J. 
Mecke as general agent in Miami, with 
headquarters at 801 Ingraham Building. 
The agency will operate throughout the 
Central and Southern part of Florida. 
Since 1941 Mr. Mecke has been located 
in Baltimore, where he was Manager for 
the state of Maryland for the Prudential 
Insurance Company. 

The appointment of Maurice W. Peter- 
son, C.L.U., as general agent in Charlotte, 
N. C., has been announced by A. L. Dern, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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vice president and director of agencies. 
His territory will include Charlotte and 
26 surrounding counties; offices will be 
maintained at 1209 Johnston Building. 

Arthur D. Crow, C.L.U., assistant gen- 
eral agent in the Minneapolis office, has 
been promoted to general agent at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The new general agency 
will have offices in connection with the 
Columbus, Ohio, branch office at 920 
Huntington National Bank Building. Mr. 
Crow, whose entire business career has 
been with the Lincoln National, will take 
over his new duties on September Ist. 

W. T. Plogsterth, director of field 
service of the Lincoln National, has been 
commissioned a captain in the Army Air 
Force and has been temporarily assigned 
to Miami Beach, Florida. 

=: B 


Manhattan Life: Following the action 
of many other life insurance companies, 
the Manhattan Life cancelled its annual 
agency conference which was to have 
been held at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
North Carolina, because of the trans- 
portation shortage in the country today. 
In place of the agency conference, the 
company will hold regional conferences— 
for those qualifying in the states of New 
York and New Jersey a regional confer- 
ence will be held at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, New York, Septem- 
ber 15-18. 
ae a 
Mutual Benefit Life: Joseph P. Marron, 


assistant secretary, died of heart disease 











United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 
4 


. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 





. Waiver of Premium 


yi 


Territory Available for New Gen- 
eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 


Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 


ae Manager 











July 23rd. He had been associated with 

the company since 1930, when he was 

placed in charge of the company’s dis- 

ability business. He was 58 years of age. 
x *k * 

Mutual Life, New York: Albert Trus- 


sell, field underwriter, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s home office as 
agency assistant and will assist Koger 
Bourland, director of sales promotion, in 
the creation of promotion material and in 
the editing of all Mutual Life field publi- 
cations. He succeeds Leland 7. Wag- 
goner, who recently was commissioned 
an Ensign in the Navy. 

Philip A. Russell has joined the finan- 
cial department of the Mutual Life as 
Industrial Specialist. He will have super- 
vision over the company’s industrial port- 
folio and will also be responsible for the 
investigation of new industrial invest- 
ments. For the past 20 years Mr. Russell 
has been associated with the First Boston 
Corporation and predecessor companies, 
serving for the past 6 years as manager 
of the buying department in charge of 
industrial issues. 


a oe 


Northwestern Mutual: Effective Sep- 
tember 1, Paul Demeter has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the company at 
Albuquerque for the state of New Mex- 
ico, according to Grant L. Hill, director 
of agencies at the home office in Mil- 
waukee. The new general agency was 
originally part of the Colorado general 
agency, but since the death several years 
ago of Curt Schroeder, former general 
agent at Denver, it has been part of the 
C. S. McMartin Agency at Phoenix, 
Arizona. Mr. McMartin continues as gen- 
eral agent for his original Arizona terri- 
tory. Mr. Demeter has been associated 
with his father, G. A. Demeter, district 
agent at Albuquerque, since February, 
1931. G. A. Demeter will continue as a 
special agent in the new Albuquerque gen- 
eral agency. 




















THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Sist YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 


AY R. BENTON, President 
WAR - MANSFIELD 


reasurer 
Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 











Pacific Mutual: PR. Far! Denman, of te 
Jos. M. Gantz Agency, Cincinnati, is the 
national champion and Big Tree Club 
president for the Club Production Ycar 
ending July 15th. 


a ee 


State Mutual Life: Leo Gray O’Kee/e, 
associate general agent in Springfield, 
Massachusetts since May, 1939, has been 
made general agent there. 


x * *® 


Union Central Life: M. C. Kramer, vet- 
eran of 18 years’ service with the com- 
pany, has enlisted in the Army Air Serv- 
ice, having left the comany’s Lee & 
Lee Agency at Dallas, July 25, to re- 
port for active duty as a First Lieu- 
tenant at Miami. Mr. Kramer is the 
third member of the company’s $500,000 
Club to enter the nation’s service, the 
others being Lester A. Rosen of the 
Charles B. Knight Agency of New York 
and William B. Monroe of the Smither 
& Sons Agency of New Orleans, both of 
whom have been on active duty for some 
time past. 

Arthur P. Shugg is new general agent 
at Detroit for the Union Central. Wil 
S. Reeve, who has been manager at 
Detroit for the company for the past 23 
years, will continue in his present position 
as head of the company’s agency opera- 
tions in Detroit and eastern Michigan. 
Mr. Shugg goes to Detroit from St. Louis 
where he has been general agent for the 
Aetna since 1940. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
general agents for the Union Central in 
New York City, report a total paid for 
business for July of $959,721 and for the 
first seven months, $15,712,998 ; the latter 
figure compares with $12,278, 714 for the 
first seven months of 1941. 

Henry Dickens, veteran of nearly 51 
years of service with the Union Central, 
died August 3 at Pensacola, Florida, 
while visiting his son. Mr. Dickens was 
87 years of age and was Dean of the Judd 
C. Benson Agency at Cincinnati. 

One thousand employees of the Union 
Central’s home office gathered at the en- 
trance to the company’s Annex Building 
for a flag presentation ceremony on 
August 6th. A Minute Man flag, in rec- 
ognition of the 100% participation of the 
Home Office staff in the purchase of War 
Savings Bonds, was presented by Guy 
Randolph, Chairman of the Payroll Al- 
lotment Committee of the War Savings 
Staff of Hamilton County. 


x * * 


United States Life: Acheson E. Lucey 
advertising manager, has been commis- 
sioned Lieutenant, senior grade, in the 
United States Naval Reserve. 


x * * 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder: = Joseph 


Linder, a partner in this Consulting Ac- 
tuarial firm, 116 John Street, New York 
City, has taken leave of absence to enter 
the armed forces. He has been accepted 
for Officers Training and reported for in- 
duction at Camp Dix August 18th. 
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AMERICAN HEALTH BEST EVER 


HE record low mortality experi- 

enced by the millions of Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company during the 
first half of 1942, together “with 
other favorable factors, leads the 
company’s statisticians to announce 
that the American people as a whole 
are enjoying the best health in their 
history. The statisticians explain 
that, for the first time, the mortality 
rate for the insured group during the 
January-June period dropped this 
year below 8 per 1,000 to 7.7. More- 
over a new minimum death rate was 
recorded for each month of the half- 
year, except March, continuing the 
excellent record of the latter half of 
1941, when new record low death 
rates were established month after 
month. 

Official Government statistics also 
indicate that excellent health condi- 
tions prevail throughout the country 
as a whole. The provisional figures 
for 1941 indicate that last year was 
a record health year, while the Janu- 
ary-June death rate in 1942 for 8&7 
large cities declined as compared 
with 1941, 

Among the insured men, women 
and children, new low death rates 
for the first half of 1942 were estab- 
lished for nine diseases—scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, 
influenza—with a rate little more 
than half ‘what it was at its previous 
low in 1938—pneumonia, tuberculo- 
sis, typhoid fever, appendicitis, and 
puerperal diseases. 


Pointing out that the accident sit- 
uation is of special interest this year 
“because of the opposing factors in- 
fluencing it,” the statisticians say; 
“Increased industrial activity has re- 
sulted in a greater number of occu- 
pational fatalities. At the same time, 
the Government’s restrictions on the 
use of cars have reduced the number 
of motor vehicle accidents. The 
June rate for motor vehicle accidents 
is almost one-third lower than last 
year’s. For the first six months of 
1942 the rate was 6.2 per cent below 
that of 1941. The rate of all forms 
of accidents for the first half year 
exceeds that of the corresponding 
period of last year by 4.2 per cent, 
which, in view of all the facts, is a 
favorable showing.” 

One of the favorable items in the 
half-year mortality record among 
the insured group was the slight de- 
cline in the rate for the cardiovas- 
cular-renal diseases, or’ diseases of 
the heart, arteries, and kidneys, 
which usually show at least a slight 
rise. Of these diseases, cerebral 
hemorrhage, chronic nephritis, and 
chronic heart disease had lower 
death rates than in 1941, and chronic 
nephritis reached a new low figure 


for the first half year period. Only 
one of this group—diseases of the 





coronary arteries—failed to show a 
drop in mortality. The mortality 
rates for cancer and diabetes also 
showed a slight decline for the half 
year as compared with the corre- 
sponding peried of 1941. 


Referring to the diseases for 
which new low death rates were 
established during the first half of 
this year, the statisticians say: 

“Perhaps the most significant is 
the record established for influenza 
and pneumonia. The combined rate 
is down 23 per cent since 1941. The 
marked decline in mortality for in- 
fluenza in a single year is, of course, 
of no particular importance consid- 
ering the fact that 1941 was an in- 
fluenza year. It is significant, how- 
ever, that the influenza mortality this 
year is littlke more than one-half 
what it was at its previous low in 
1938. The drop in the pneumonia 
rate is even more important. It con- 
tinues the downward trend which 
was inaugurated with the wide- 
spread use of serum and the sulfa 
drugs in the treatment of this dis- 
ease. For example, for the 10 years 
prior to 1938, pneumonia mortality, 
though fluctuating widely according 
to the prevalence of influenza, 
never fell below 79 per 100,000. 
Then in 1938, the pneumonia death 
rate dropped to 66.0 per 100,000, 
in 1939 to 60.5, in 1940 to 47.1, and 
in 1941 to 40.9. The improvement 
in 1942 brought the rate among the 
Industrial policyholders down to 
35.6 per 100,000 for the first six 
months of the year.” 

Appendicitis, for which a new low 
death rate for the period was estab- 
lished during the first half of the 
year, is another disease which has 
benefited from the sulfa drugs. 
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1 As of 1 


000.000. 


pecial reserves of more than $4: 


“management” 


funds. 


cost or call 


¢ Stocks at lower of market. 





WIVES ? 
| ...We Love Em! 


F& Behind every successful man there is a woman, especially if he is an insurance 
salesman—more particularly a Franklin salesman. Offhand we could cite you 
dozens of cases of happy, prosperous Franklin representatives who confess that 
they owe their success to the encouragement, prodding and confidence of a wife. 
She knew he could do it, even when he didn’t. And in every case she was more 
enthusiastic about the Home Office (if that’s possible) than he was. 

FR So take warning. We “make love” to the wives of our representatives. If your 
wife is interested in more income, a modern home of her own, Vassar for daughter 
Veronica, a bigger cash balance in the bank—and you're not—keep her away 
from the Franklin Home Office, or you'll get all of these things in spite of yourself. 

B& If you are interested, too, inquire about our Franklin Direct-with-the-Home Office 


contract. 
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‘ m CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Insurance in Force Exceeds $230,000,000.00 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME 


“WHY BUY LIFE 
INSURANCE?” 


ERE are a few replies the 

Monarch Accelerator suggests 
tor you to make when your prospect 
asks, “Why should I buy life in- 
surance ?”’ 

If you are a young man then buy 
life insurance because you can’t live 
in old age on the money you are 
spending now. You can only live 
in old age on the money you are 
saving now, and life insurance will 
help you save. 

If you are in debt then buy life 
insurance because your biggest cred- 
itor is your wife. When she married 
you she gave you credit for being 
able to make a living for her just as 
long as she lived. You gave her no 
security, so make sure that no matter 
what may happen your oldest obli- 
gation will be paid. 

If you own your business then buy 
life insurance because the average 
woman doesn’t want a business to 
take care of; rather she wants an 
estate so arranged by her husband 
that it will provide for her. 

If you are in a profession then buy 
life insurance because the asset 
which produces your income is a 
mental asset and not a property 
asset ; because it is mental is it not 
good business to give it the same 
insurance protection you would if 
it were a property asset? 

If you are not married then buy 
life insurance because the time is 
bound to come when you will either 
be an old man or a dead man. In 
either case, money will be needed for 
the cost of doctor, nurse, and under- 
taker, or to provide an income for 
the old man. Life insurance solves 
both the problems automatically and 
certainly. 
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If you want investment safety 
then buy life insurance because life 
insurance is the only investment 
plan, the exact worth of which on 
the day of your death can be abso- 
lutely certain. 

Federal Life (Ill.) 
a eS 


| DON'T NEED IT 


HEN the prospect says: “I 
° don't need it’’—ask him, “Can 
you change the ‘Il’ to ‘We’ and still 
make that statement?” This simple 
question brings the prospect back 
with a jerk to the fact that he is 
leaving someone out of the picture. 
Ask your prospect to say it this 
way: “We don't need it.” “We will 
wait awhile.” “We have plenty of 
insurance.” The difference is drama- 
tic ; try it. 





Mutual Benefit 
x * * 


TELEPHONE TECHNIQUE 
By Louis B. Iglaver, Cleveland 


NY underwriter who desires to 

extend his work in this interest- 
ing field may find these suggestions 
helpful in getting quick results when 
telephoning the prospect with whom 
he has had no prior contact. 


1. Make sure that you have clearly 
in your mind the definite mes- 
sage for the prospect or policy- 
holder before you call. 


2. Be friendly and sincere in ex- 
pressing that thought. 

3. Tell your story quickly but com- 
pletely. 

4. Avoid asking questions until 
your message is put across. 

5. Tell him you want to see him 


face to face, if only to complete 
the call, at his convenience. 
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6. Don’t ask him if he wants you 

to call. 

Don't be oily and ingratiating, 

and don’t try to impress your 

prospect with your “smartness.” 

8. Avoid the use of. “l’’—use “the 
company,” the “home office,” 
“our people,” ete. 

9. If to a prospect, work into 
your talk something like, “The 
company’s 98-year record of 
accomplishment warrants your 
consideration.” . 

10. Always remember that the sole 
purpose of your telephone call 
is to secure the personal inter- 
view, so don’t try to make a sale 
over the phone by going into 
detail. 

11. Get his friendly interest—it’s 
the passport to the personal 
interview, 


NJ 


Above all, don’t fumble your 
words or your ideas. Remember, 
the listener does not see you, bit a 
moving image is being created in 
his mind by the very tone and man- 
ner of your speech. A clear and 
distinct message has the same effect 
on the hearer as the personal appear- 
ance of a caller who is immaculately 
dressed and businesslike in his ap- 
proach. A slovenly conversation can 
be just as offensive to your prospect 
as B.O. 

State Mutual Life 
2 & 2 


PROSPECTS 


RECENT survey revealed that 
25 out of 35 Accident policy- 
holders will buy more Life Insur- 
ance, 
40 out of 50 will buy additional 
Accident Insurance. 
15% will become big buyers. 


Columbian Natl. Life 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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DON'T NEGLECT 
POLICYHOLDERS 


TATISTICS from numerous 
Dei indicate that percent- 
ages as high as 50% of new business 
come from old policyholders. The 
man who has bought a $1,000 policy 
last year may be in the market fora 
$5,000 policy this year. If you don't 
sell him, somebody else will, and 
since you have sold him once, isn’t it 
reasonable to suppose that you have 
the inside track? Look at it this 
way. If your volume for the year 
amounts to $100,000, and you de- 
liberately ignore your old _ policy- 
holders, you may be cheating your- 
self out of an additional $50,000 of 
business. 

[If you can sell a new prospect, 
certainly it should be a lot easier to 
sell one whom you have sold already. 
Plan your work around your group 
of policyholders. Ask them for 
leads, ask them to suggest the names 
of friends and acquaintances whom 
you can serve. Remember them on 
their birthdays. Feed them at lunch 
once in a while. As a source of new 
business, they are pure gold. You 
have access to them. They know you 
favorably, and have confidence in 
your company. Their needs and re- 
quirements change just as do those 
of other people. Keep an active file 
on your old policyholders. 


Franklin Life 
x * * 


FUTURE PAYMENTS 


HE majority of people now em- 
ployed at regular salaries or wages 


are investing a part of each year’s. 


income in the savings certificates 
offered by our Governments. Many 
of these securities will mature inside 
of seven to ten years from the date 
of purchase and they will provide 
their owners with a valuable source 
of supplementary income in_ their 
maturity years. This fact may be 
used to advantage by the under- 
writer who has encountered the “I 
may not be able to continue” objec- 
tion. Say to your prospect: 

“Mr. Smith, you are purchasing 
War Saving Stamps (or War Sav- 
ing Certificates, Bonds, National 
Defense Stamps, or whatever these 
securities are called in your terri- 
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tory). When they mature you will 
have the means to make sure that 
the premium deposits on this policy 
can be continued. I am suggesting 
to you that you earmark the Cer- 
tificates you are now buying to pay 
the premiums on this policy in later 
years. We can arrange it so that 
your policy is always paid up two or 
three years in advance. Then, with 
the aid of your maturing Certificates, 
you will be in a good position to 
guarantee its maintenance through a 
possible period of depression.” 
This objection is a very real one 
in the minds of many men at this 
time, but honestly met and honestly 
answered it can be turnea to ad- 
vantage by the alert underwriter who 
is able to make sound, workable sug- 
gestions to his prospect. 
Manufacturers (Can.) 


x * * 


WAR WORKERS 


F YOU want to sell your car, or 

find a different apartment, or your 
wife wants a maid or wants to rent 
a room, what do you do? Of course, 
the final step to take is to put your 
wants in the classified advertisements 
in the newspaper—but first you tell 
your friends, hoping they will put 
you in touch with someone who 
wants your car or your room or who 
knows of an apartment or a maid. 
More of these things are adjusted 
over the telephone or over a bridge 
table than through the newspapers, 
because your friends are interested 
in you and glad to be of service to 
you. 

If you have made friends of your 
policvholders—and policyholders of 
your friends—they can also help you 
in your prospecting, and this 1s par- 
ticularly important today when there 
is a great mass of people whom you 
have perhaps never solicited before 
who are enjoying much larger in- 
comes than they ever received be- 
fore. To cite an extreme case: a 
young girl from Montpelier who had 
been getting twelve dollars a week 
went to Hartford to do piece work in 
a factory and is. now getting fifty a 
week. Some good insurance man 
ought to see that part of this is laid 
aside for her old age. 

It is hard to know how to reach 
people employed in war industries, 
for no one can visit them during 





business hours and it is difficult to 
find out their boarding places. But 
so many people have gone into war 
work that you will find nearly all of 
your policyholders know someone in 
this category. It might be a rela- 
tive, in which case you may be able 
to mention instances where relatives 
have had to help support the widow 
and children of deceased relatives. 
But whether it be relatives or 
friends, whatever lead you _ get 
should merely be the entering wedge 
—the first of a large number of war 
workers with whom you get in con- 
tact, for every war worker knows 
other war workers, and if you sell 
one you should be able to get intro- 
ductions from him to others in an 
ever widening circle. 


National Life (Vt.) 
ak eee 


NO INSURANCE NEEDED 


OUR prospect doesn’t need in- 
surance. 

Tell him so! You may be the first 
life insurance salesman who ever 
said that to him. Maybe his jaw 
will drop! If so, swell! Say it just 
that way, with a punch. “You don’t 
need insurance !” 

But be sure you finish the story! 
Tell him the rest; tell him who does 
need it. 

l. “Your widow will need this in- 
surance. I’m not so much interested 
in the financial welfare of your wife 
—you are doing a good job of 
taking care of that—but I am fight- 
ing to guarantee to a widow—your 
widow—the comforts of home and 
of an income; I can fight hard for 
that. You may be dead tomorrow!” 

2. “Your boy and your girl need 
this insurance. They need you to 
guarantee food and shelter, their 
right to live, their educations, their 
right to happiness that their father 
wants them to have. You may be 
dead tomorrow!” 

3. “An old man, tired and worn 
and weary, will need this insurance. 
While you may be dead tomorrow, 
yet again you may not be dead for 
fifty years. You'll not always be 
strong and young and vigorous. The 
old man you will be 25 years from 
now is the man I’m thinking about 
right now, and he is worth fighting 
for. He needs to have you sign this 
application, and give me a check.” 

Connecticut Mutual 
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CHANCES OF SURVIVAL 


ALF of the boys and three- 

fifths of the girls who were 
graduated from college this year at 
the age of 21 will be alive at the time 
of their 50th class reunion, accord- 
ing to the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
Moreover, they say, 70 per cent of 
the girls and 60 per cent of the boys 
who finished grade school at age 15 
will survive their graduation by half 
acentury. The statisticians make no 
claims to gifts of prophecy or divi- 
nation but base their conclusions 
on a scientific formula by which 
they figure out the chances in 100 
“that a person in good health and 
of specified age will have of surviv- 
ing for any stated duration accord- 
ing to present-day health stand- 
ards.”’ 

For example, any person who 
undertakes a venture which is to be 
completed within five years is almost 
certain to see it through, the statis- 
ticians explain, because, for the 
average person, the chances of sur- 
viving through the five-year period 
are very good under present health 
conditions. The chances are better 
than nine in 10 for men anywhere 
up to age 55, and for women up to 
age 60. For a 10-year enterprise, 
the chances of surviving are at least 
nine in 10 for a man under 45 years 
of age and for a woman under 49. 


When it comes to living a quarter 
of a century longer, the chances of a 
white male of 20 are nine in 10; at 
age 30, they are five in six; at 40 
they are two in three and even at 
age 50, the statisticians declare, the 
chances are as high as two in five. 


For the typical mother, whose 
average age at the birth of her child 
is 28, the chances are practically 
one in three of being alive when her 
child attains 50, while those of the 
average father, age 32, are only one 
in five. 

As for the saying that “life begins 
at 40,” the statisticians remark that 
while this may be true in a certain 
sense, “only 3 per cent of the men 
of that age and between 4 and 5 per 
cent of the women will live 50 years 
further.” 

The chances of survival discussed 
by the statisticians, they point out, 
are based on the average mortality 
conditions in the whole country. 
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CHARTERED LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


NOMINATING Committee 

consisting of Walter N. Hiller, 
C.L.U., Chicago; Theodore Widing, 
C.L.U., Philadelphia; and Frank C. 
Hughes, C.L.U., Milwaukee, Chair- 
man; was appointed in July by 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, President, John D. 
Moynahan. The Committee was 
asked to recommend names for Of- 
ficers of the Society to serve for one 
year terms, and for one Director 
from each of five territorial districts 
to serve for three year terms. 


Balloting on the Committee’s rec- 
ommendations was conducted by 
mail. The results were announced at 
the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors held in Chicago, August 


18, 1942. 


Officers 


President, George E. 
C.L.U. ’34, Detroit, Mich. 


Vice President, M. Luther Buch- 
anan, C.L.U. ’33, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Edward A. Krueger, 
C.L.U, ’31, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary, David McCahan, 
C.L.U. ’29, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lackey, 


Directors 
(for a three year term) 


New England, New York, New 
Jersey District, Robert E. Olmsted, 
C.L.U. ’30, Providence, R. I. 

Middle Eastern District, Warren 
H. Smith, C.L.U. ’29, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Southern District, Kimbrough L. 
Dunlap, C.L.U. 738, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Middle Western District, Roland 
D. Hinkle, C.L.U. ’36, Chicago, III. 


Western District, George L. 


Buck, C.L.U. ’32, Seattle, Wash. 
Ex Officio 


The retiring President of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters automatically becomes 
a member of the Board in accord- 
ance with the By-Laws. 


OLD POLICY MATURES 


N JULY 25th, just one wee! 

after he had reached the age of 
100, John D. McChesney, New Eng- 
land Mutual’s oldest policyholder, 
passed on to his reward at the Fon- 
tenelle Boulevard Home in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


A) 


Twice rejected for being “too 
frail’’ when he tried to enlist in the 
Union Army, he purchased from 
New England Mutual in 1870 an 
ordinary life policy for $1000. His 
was one of those now rare contracts 
on the 4 per cent reserve basis which 
matured as an endowment at 100. 
Under its terms he was not per- 
mitted to engage in mining, or man- 
aging a steam engine, nor could he 
work on a railroad train. It did not 
prohibit him from engaging in a 
duel, but if he had been killed in a 
duel the contract would have been 
void. Although he could not work 
on a train, he was a station agent for 
a stage coach line which operated 
“ahead of the railroad” in Indiana 
and lowa, probably a more _ haz- 
ardous occupation. He remembered 
selling Abe Lincoln a_ stagecoach 
ticket. 

The total paid by Mr. McChesney 
on his 72-year-old policy, after de- 
ducting dividends, was $8/75—or 
$125 less than the amount paid his 
beneficiary. This is one of the most 
remarkable policy experiences in 
New England Mutual history. 


AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


HE Provident Mutual Life In- 

surance Company, with home 
offices at 4601 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been admitted to 
membership in the American Life 
Convention it was announced Au- 
gust 20th by the Convention's head- 
quarters in the Carbide & Carbon 
Building, Chicago. 

The admission of the Provident 
Mutual Life increases to 167 the 
number of companies now holding 
membership in the American Life 
Convention. These companies are 
domiciled in 38 states, the District 
of Columbia and the Provinces ot 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec in 
Canada. 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 





W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 











paid for— 


Proof of Progress 


Consistent growth of the AVERAGE SIZE 
POLICY is thorough proof of sound coverage 
and public confidence. Average new policy 


In 1937 was—$2,778.00 
In 1941 was—$3.899.00 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 

















TAGGART PRESIDENT 


HE National Council of the Na- 

tional Association of Life Under- 
writers at their business session 1n 
Chicago, August 18th, elected new 
officers and trustees for the coming 
year. Grant Taggart, well-known 
producer from Cowley, Wyoming, 
was elected President, succeeding 
John A, Witherspoon—Mr. Taggart 
represents the California-Western 
States Life. Herbert A. Hedges, 
representing the Equitable of Iowa, 
who was Secretary, was elected Vice 
President; Walter Barton, Union 
Central Life in New York, was 
elected Treasurer; and William H. 
Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Standard 
Life, was elected Secretary. 

The Board of Trustees also agreed 
concerning a change in the status of 
James E, Rutherford, who recently 
was appointed Chairman of the 
Board. He is now to be chief execu- 
tive officer with the title of Executive 
Vice President and his authority will 
be exceeded only by that of the 
President. Apparently there is no 
disagreement as to Mr. Rutherford 
but only as to his authority and this 
has now been cleared up. 
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WARTIME OFFICE 
CONSERVATION 


NE way to help in the present 

war effort is by concentrating 
on the conservation of office sup- 
plies and equipment. Many familiar 
supplies used in every-day office op- 
eration are becoming increasingly 
scarce and costly. Many types of 
office machinery and equipment are 
not procurable, and at the same time, 
record work resulting from wartime 
production has increased in volume. 
These conditions stress the impor- 
tance of eliminating all possible 
waste in the office. The procedures 
employed by a number of compa- 
nies to inaugurate or intensify exist- 
ing waste reduction programs are 
outlined in a report recently issued 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The report is called 
“Wartime Conservation in the Of- 
fice’ and is avaflable to executives 
who address the Bureau on their 
business stationery. Address: Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
One Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


TAGGART DIES 


OL. Matthew H. Taggart, In- 

surance Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, died in his sleep July 23rd. 
Col. Taggart was born in 1878 and 
was graduated from the Public 
Schools in 1895. He was in the Na- 
tional Guard in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and later lieutenant-colonel 
and inspector general, Pennsylvania 
Division, in the Mexican-Border 
Service, and of the 28th Division 
in training at Augusta, Georgia, and 
during its combat service in France. 
Following the armistice he was in- 
spector general of the 89th Division 
and served with General Pershing at 
Chaumont. He saw active service 
and was wounded in the Argonne. 
He was appointed Pennsylvania’s 
Commissioner of Insurance in 1927 
in the Cabinet of Governor Fisher, 
and reappointed January 19, 1939 
under Governor James. 


Alexander Appointed 
Governor James has appointed 
Deputy Commissioner Ralph H. 
Alexander as acting Insurance Com- 


missioner to fill the vacancy. 
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Chicago, IVY. os. 
Los Angeles, Mich. 


(reading time 54 seconds ) 


Markets are not always equal. Facilities and pro- 
cedures adequate for Chicago won’t always work 
in New York City, buying habits in Los Angeles 
may differ widely from those in Detroit. 


Continental Assurance . . . an agency-minded 
company ... has become one of the leading life 
insurance institutions largely for two reasons: 
(1) It has always recognized territorial sales 
differences; (2) Its facilities have always been 
built to meet local problems of local producers. 


The character and value of this policy to an 
agency are attested by Continental Assurance 
growth and progress. Each and every year since 
inception there has been uninterrupted increase 
in assets and insurance in force . . . a record im- 
possible of attainment without corresponding 
growth and progress on the part of Continental 
Assurance field units. 


Perhaps Continental Assurance facilities, supple- 
mented by Continental’s brand of agency cooper- 
ation, can be of benefit in building your volume 
in ’42—or any other year. 


Wationally ‘Known for 
Strength and Growth 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliated with 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 





URGES $40,000 PROCEEDS EXEMPTION 
INCOME TAX PREMIUM CREDIT 


HE Association of Life Insurance Presidents, in 

telegram to Senator Walter F. George, Chairman 
the Senate Finance Committee, August 3rd, urged 
behalf of the nation’s life insurance policyholders tha 
the Committee restore the $40,000 specific exemption «of 
life insurance policy proceeds in the estate tax pro- 
visions of the revenue bill of 1942 and that some 
reasonable deduction be allowed under the income tax 
provisions for life insurance premiums. 


+ —_ —_, 


Principle Long Recognized 


“The continuance of this exemption in the estate tax 
since 1918 is evidence of the government’s belief that it 
is socially desirable to encourage the maintenance of life 
insurance,” the telegram stated. “This exemption has 
become deeply rooted in the American philosophy of 
taxation. Since life insurance constitutes the sole means 
through which persons of moderate income can immedi- 
ately provide for their dependents, this exemption is of 
utmost importance. 


Aid to Little Man 


“We also urge your consideration of the proposal 
that provision be made in the income tax sections for 
some reasonable deduction or credit for life insurance 
premiums paid by policyholders for life insurance to 
protect their families. The greatly increased income tax 
rates present a serious problem to many policyholders 
who have depended upon life insurance as the principal 
means of protecting their families against want and who 
must pay premiums out of current income. The con- 
tinuance of premium payments on existing insurance is 
highly desirable as a social measure and as a basis of 
helping remove future burdens from federal, state, and 
local governments.” 

John A. Witherspoon, president, National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, in a statement before the 
Senate Finance Committee August 4th, recommended 
that consideration be given to the petitions for the 
$40,000 proceeds exemption and the life insurance pre- 
mium credit. 





BEST'S LIFE PUBLICATIONS 


| 
| —1942 EDITIONS— 


| BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 
BEST'S ILLUSTRATIONS 
BEST'S CHART OF RECOMMENDED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 











The Most Complete, Reliable and 
Valuable Information Obtainable 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 

















75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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INSURANCE COORDINATES FOR WAR 


HE Association of Life Insurance Presidents, the 

\merican Life Convention, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, the Institute of Life Insurance 
and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, repre- 
senting in their membership practically the entire field 
of life insurance announced August 5th that they have 
appointed a joint committee of outstanding life insur- 
ance men for the purpose of coordinating and making 
more effective the various efforts of the life insurance 
business to aid in the prosecution of the war. 

“While the several life insurance associations and 
the life insurance companies as well as their agents, 
have been and are now making substantial efforts to 
assist in the prosecution of the war, it is felt that 
through unified direction and centralized planning their 
contribution may be better consolidated and made even 
more effective,” the committee stated. “It is to accom- 
plish this and to insure the most complete cooperation 
of the life insurance business as a whole that this com- 
mittee has been created.”’ 


Committee Members 


The committee held its first meeting in New York, 
August 6th, for the purpose of organization. The mem- 
bers are: Claris Adams, president, Ohio State Life In- 
surance Co., Columbus, Ohio; William H. Andrews, 
Jr., Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., trustee, Na- 
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tional Association of Life Underwriters, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Patrick A. Collins, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., Chairman of Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, Inc.; Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president, 
Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J.; W. T. 
Grant, president, Business Men’s Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; George L. Harrison, president, New 
York Life Insurance Co., New York; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York; 
James Lee Loomis, president, Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. ; A. J. McAndless, presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Gerard S. Nollen, president, Bankers Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa; R. B. Richardson, president, 
Western Life Insurance Co., Helena, Montana; Grant 
Taggart, California-Western States Life Insurance Co., 
president, National Association of Life Under- 
writers, Cowley, Wyoming; Seaborn T. Whatley, vice- 
president, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 
John A. Witherspoon, John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., former president, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Nashville, Tenn. 


Harrison Chairman 
At the first meeting, George L. Harrison, president 


of New York Life Insurance Co., was appointed chair- 
man of the committee. 
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Manager Wanted 


for 


Well Established Agency 
in Northern Ohio 


Unusual circumstances make 
30 year old agency available 


a * * 





Guaranteed income with unlimited 
opportunity for increased earnings 


* * 





A real opportunity for man 
| qualified to manage experienced 
agency staff 


* * 


| Immediate action necessary 


| 
| Address Box L-35 


Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton Street 
New York, N. Y. 











We are 
looking for... 
















A man who is TOP- 
FLIGHT among life in- 
surance producers. 


A man whose experience and 
capacities fit him for a 
bigger job and larger in- 
come. 


If YOU are such a man, 
with the ambition to really 
get ahead in the Life In- 
surance business, write us. 

We have a splendid propo- 

sition to place before you. 
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AMERICAN INSURANCE ABROAD—Continued 


“It will be obvious to life insurance men that sucl) a 
tentative proposal does not take into account all of the 
factors involved, such as military or naval service limi- 
tations, sub-standard risks, the operation of the auto- 
matic premium loan clause, etc., etc.” 


Congressional Action? 


Paul V’. McNutt, Administrator of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and High Commissioner of the Philippine 
Islands in 1937-1939, has recently conferred with some 
of the leading life insurance executives of the country 
asking their aid in the solution of the problem involving 
life insurance policyholders in enemy occupied terri- 
tories. The object of course is to preserve the insur- 
ance protection of those unfortunate policyholders of 
American life insurance companies who are present) 
domiciled in or residents of territories now in the hands 
of the enemy. To this end it is expected that a bill 
will be introduced in Congress, which will have the 
effect of guaranteeing the payment of the premiums on 
policies in distressed cases where the insured, regardless 
of his nationality, carries a policy in an American com- 
pany and has been prevented from paying premiums 
because of lack of communication, internment, etc. 
Note that this bill will cover not only United States 
citizens, but also the citizens of all Allied Nations, 
except those who have taken up arms against the 
Allied Nations. The premiums thus guaranteed would 
become an indebtedness to the policyholder and he 
would be obliged to pay them after the war; if these 
premiums remain unpaid they would operate as a de- 
duction against any equity or death claim payments 
after the war. 


Explanation of Territorial Listings 


The territories given in this article were taken from 
Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1942 edition, and in 
some cases it will be found that where a company 
specifies writing in, for instance, “Europe” another 
company will give the exact country. Also, listings will 
be found for such places as China, Dutch East Indies, 
Japan, Sarawak, Siam, Straits Settlements, Malay 
States, etc., and we should like to point out that these 
territories were given in the 1941 statements of these 
companies but the listings naturally are subject to the 
explanation herein made that the Japs are in control of 
those countries and normal business transactions cannot 
be carried out. 


"West Indies" and British W. I. 


Also, we should like to explain regarding the entries 
of the “West Indies” and the “British West Indies.” 
The group of Islands known as the West Indies gener- 
ally include Cuba, Dominican Republic (Santo Do- 
mingo), Dutch West Indies, Haiti, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The British West Indies comprise 
in the larger group, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda 
(this is included although not strictly in the Indies), 
Jamaica, the Leeward and the Windward Islands, and 
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Trinidad. In addition, there are a great many small 
islands that constitute the British West Indies, such as 
Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Antigua, Barbuda, 
Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), Nevis, Anguilla, 
Dominica, Montserrat, Sombrero and the British Virgin 
Islands. However, all in this latter group are generally 
included under one of the other main islands, such as 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Leeward and Windward, etc. 
In our report, and also in the following listing, will be 
found the general heading “British West Indies.”” The 
companies which reported under this heading may be 
considered therefore as operating in all of the six main 
islands and also in the smaller islands mentioned. 
Following the British West Indies heading we give the 
companies which reported to us as operating in specific 
islands, such as Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, etc. The 
companies listed under British West Indies therefore 
apparently will consider issuing policies in any of this 
entire group, while the others apparently have facilities 
for issuing policies only in the specific islands men- 
tioned, although it is possible they will consider under- 
writing a risk in the other islands upon application. In 
the section under “North America” where we list 
“Canada,” we are including only the United States 
companies, which operate in Canada, as it follows that 
the Canadian companies would be licensed there. 


Insurance By Correspondence 


Several companies are not included in the following 
listing, and these are: The Church Life, the Postal Life 
of New York, Presbyterian Ministers and Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. These companies 
are licensed in New York state only (Presbyterian 
Ministers in Pennsylvania only) but by correspondence 
insure risks outside of the country. They do not specify 
the countries in which they will write a policy as this 
depends upon the country and the conditions surround- 
ing the individual risk at the time of application. For 
instance, at present it is not likely that policies are 
issued by this group in the Far East in those countries 
where the Japs are in control. 


Territorial Listings 


AFRICA 
Egypt: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) Sun 
Life (Montreal, Can.) 
Kenya: Manufacturers Life (Toronto) 
Southern Rhodesia: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 
Union of So. Africa: Manufacturers Life (To- 
ronto, Ont.) Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 


ASIA: (Near East and Far East) 

Burma: Manufacturers Life (Toronto) Sun Life 
(Montreal) 

Ceylon: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) Sun 
Life (Montreal, Can.) 

China: Asia Life (Dela.) Confederation Life (To- 
ronto, Ont.) Manufacturers Life (Toronto, 
Ont.) Occidental Life (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
United States Life (N. Y. C.) West Coast Life 
(San. Fran., Cal.) 
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... at half the price 
of ordinary tile... ! 


A timely new contract, designed pre- 
cisely for today’s market! It is backed 
by a complete sales kit and featured in 
fullspage, month-after-month national 
advertising. Union Central salesmen are 
finding that their company has once 
again come through with the right 
policy at the right time. They are sell- 
ing it enthusiastically and successfully. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, O. 


OVER $400,000,000_IN_ ASSETS 











Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 








Independent Thinkers — 


Read the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
each business morning for business 


news. 


Independent thinkers want facts, ufAtcol- 
ored by the opinions of others. Having 
the facts, they can form their own con- 


clusions. 


Chicago 
Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West's Daily 


Business Newspaper’ 

















AMERICAN INSURANCE ABROAD—Continued 


Cyprus: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 

Dutch East Indies: Asia Life (Dela.) Manufac- 
turers Life (Toronto, Ont.) Sun Life (Mont- 
real, Can.) United States Life (N. Y. C.) 

Federated Malay States: Manufacturers Life 
(Toronto, Can.) United States Life (N. Y. C.) 

French Indo-China: Asia Life (Dela.) 

India: Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) Manufac- 
turers Life (Toronto, Ont.) Sun Life (Mont 
real, Can.) 

Hong Kong: Manufacturers Life (Toronto) 
Occidental Life (Los Angeles) U. S. Life 
+ ae SE 

Japan: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Can.) Sun 
Life (Montreal, Can.) 

Java: Manufacturers Life (Toronto) 

Macao: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 

Palestine: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 

Sarawak: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 

Siam: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 

Straits Settlements: Manufacturers Life (To- 
ronto, Ont.) Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) United 
States Life (N. Y. C.) 

Sumatra: Manufacturers Life (Toronto) 

er Malay States: United States Life 
ke eh 


CENTRAL AMERICA 

British Honduras: Confederation Life (Toronto, 
Ont.) Imperial Life (Toronto, Ont.) Manufac- 
turers Life (Toronto, Ont.) Sun Life (Mont- 
real, Can.) 

Canal Zone: Acacia Mutual (Wash., D. C.) 
Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) Lincoln 
National (Ft. Wayne, Ind.) Manufacturers 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) Pan-American Life (New 
Orleans, La.) Shenandoah Life (Va.) United 
Services Life (Wash., D. C.) United States 
Life (N. Y. C.) ; 

Costa Rica: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 

Guatemala: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Imperial Life (Toronto, Ont.) Manufacturers 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) Pan-American Life (New 
Orleans, La.) Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 

Honduras: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 

Nicaragua: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Pan-American Life (New Orleans, La.) 

Panama: Pan-American Life ( La.) 

Salvador: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) Pan- 
American Life (New Orleans, La.) 


EUROPE 

Eire (Ireland): Canada Life (Toronto, Ont.) Sun 
Life (Montreal, Can. ) 

France: Metropolitan (N. Y. C.) Reinsurance 
only. 

Great Britain: Asia Life (Dela.) Canada Life 
(Toronto, Ont.) Confederation Life (Toronto, 
Ont.) Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) Imperial 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) Manufacturers Life (To- 
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Colombia: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) Pan- 
American Life (New Orleans, La.) United 
States Life (N. Y. C.) 


ronto, Ont.) Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) United 
States Life (N. Y. C.) 

C.) Malta: Sun Life (Canada) 

7 Northern Ireland: Canada Life (Toronto, Ont.) 


rst Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) Sun Life Curacao: Confederation Life (Toronto) Manu- 
Tee (Montreal, Can.) facturers Life (Toronto) ; 
ted Dutch Guiana: Manufacturers Life (Toronto 
aioe NORTH AMERICA Ont.) Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 
Alaska: Dominion Life (Toronto) Manufac- French Guiana: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 
nt.) turers Life (Toronto, Ont.) New York Life Peru: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 
nt.) (N. Y. C.) Northern Life (Seattle, Wash.) Venezuela: Pan-American Life (New Orleans, 
a Occidental Life (Los Angeles, Cal.) Public La.) 
low Service Life, Health and Accident (Seattle, WEST INDIES 
Wash.) United Benefit Life (Omaha, Neb.) Cuba: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) Crown 
) West Coast Life (San Fran., Cal.) ; Life (Toronto, Ont.) Imperial Life (Toronto, 
it.) Canada: Aetna Life (Hartford, Conn.) Church Ont.) Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Life (N. Y. C.) Loyal Protective (Boston, Pan-American (New Orleans, La.) Sun Life 
Mass.) Metropolitan Life (N. Y. C.) New (Montreal, Can.) United States Life (N. Y. C.) 
it. ) York Life (N. 1s C.) North American Reassur- Dominican Republic (Santo Domingo) : Confed- 
an- ance (N. Y. C.) Occidental Life (Los Angeles, eration Life (Toronto, Ont.) Manufacturers 
Cal.) Prudential (Newark, N. J.) State Life Life (Toronto, Ont.) Pan-American Life (New 
(Indianapolis) Teachers (N. . a oh Travelers Orleans, La.) Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 
(Hartford, Conn.) Union Mutual (Portland, Dutch West Indies: Confederation Life (Toronto, 
un Me.) Ont.) Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Mexico: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) Pan-American Life (New Orleans, La.) Sun 
ice ; Life (Montreal, Can.) United States Life (New 
SOUTH AMERICA York City) 
ife Argentine Republic: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) Haiti: Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) Imperial Life 
to, British Guiana: Manufacturers Life. (Toronto, (Toronto, Ont.) Manufacturers Life (Toronto, 
ial Ont.) Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) Ont.) Sun Life (Montreal) 
‘o- Chile: Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) (Continued on next page) 
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If You 


. Are not at present under con- 
tract— 


. Are living in Washington, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
California, Minnesota or North 
Dakota— 


. Are interested in a direct Home 
Office contract— 






. Are looking for a company with 
a record of financial stability— 






. Are ambitious, progressive and 
alert— 






THEN 






Write to Superintendent of Agencies 






of the— 


New li Life 


Insurance €ompany 
SEATTLE 














The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 







Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 
(An Unusual Combination) 






Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 






Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 







Automatic Promotion— 
Equality of Opportunity— 
The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 






COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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AMERICAN INSURANCE ABROAD—Continued 


Puerto Rico: Bankers National Life (Montclair, 
N. J.) Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) Jefferson Stand. 
ard Life (Greensboro, N. C.) Lincoln Nationa] 
(Fort Wayne, Ind.) Manufacturers Life (To. 
ronto, Ont.) Pan-American Life (New Orleans, 
La.) Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) Union Mutual 
Life (Portland, Me.) 

Virgin Islands: Manufacturers Life (Toronto, 
Ont.) Pan-American Life (New Orleans, La.) 
Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 


BRITISH WEST INDIES: Crown Life (Toronto, 


Ont.) Imperial Life (Toronto, Ont.) Manufac- 
turers Life (Toronto, Ont.) Maritime Life 
(Halifax, N.S.) National Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
North American Life (Toronto, Ont.) Sun Life 
(Montreal, Can.) 

Bahamas: Canada Life (Toronto, Ont.) Manu- 
facturers Life’ (Toronto) Maritime Life (Hali- 
fax, N. S.) North American Life (Toronto, 
Can.) 

Bermuda: Canada Life (Toronto, Ont.) Confed- 
eration Life (Toronto, Ont.) Manufacturers 
(Toronto, Can.) Maritime Life (Halifax, N. S.) 
Mutual Life (Waterloo, Ont.) National Life 
(Toronto, Ont.) North American Life (To- 
ronto, Ont.) Sun Life (Montreal, Can.) 

Jamaica: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Continental Life (Toronto) Dominion Life 
(Waterloo, Ont.) Manufacturers Life (To- 
ronto) Maritime Life (Halifax, N.S.) National 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) 

Trinidad: Confederation Life (Toronto, Ont.) 
Manufacturers Life (Toronto) 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Hawaii: Aetna Life (Hartford, Conn.) California- 
Western States Life (Sacramento, Cal.) Canada 
Life (Toronto, Ont.) Confederation Life (To- 
ronto, Ont.) Credit Life (Springfield, Ohio) 
Crown Life (Toronto, Ont.) General American 
(St. Louis, Mo.) Insular Life (Manila, P. I.) 
John Hancock (Boston, Mass.) Lincoln Na- 
tional (Ft. Wayne, Ind.) Manufacturers Life 
(Toronto, Ont.) Massachusetts Protective 
(Worcester, Mass.) New England Mutual 
(Boston, Mass.) New York Life (N. Y. C.) 
Occidental (Los Angeles, Cal.) Old Republic 
Credit (Chicago, Ill.) Paul Revere Life (Wor- 
cester, Mass.) Prudential (Newark, N. J.) Sun 
Life (Montreal, Can.) Union Central (Cincin- 
nati) United Benefit (Omaha) United States 
Cal)’ Y.C.) West Coast Life (Los Angeles, 

al. 


Philippine Islands: Asia Life (Dela.) Filipinas 
Life (Manila, P. I.) Insular Life (Manila, P. I.) 
Manufacturers Life (Toronto, Ont.) National 
Life (Manila, P. I.) Occidental Life (Los 
Angeles, Cal.) United States Life (N. Y. C.) 
West Coast Life (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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SUICIDE 


last resort, one from the English 

House of Lords, Beresford v. 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., 
L. R. 1938 App. Cas. 586, and the 
other from the Supreme Court of 
Alabama, Southern Life & Health 
Ins. Company v. Whitfield, 1939, 
190 So. 276, raise the query sug- 
gested by the above title. 

Most modern policy forms spe- 
cially provide against liability in the 
event of suicide, while sane or in- 
sane, during the contestable period. 
These provisions have been uni- 
formly upheld. The company is not 
liable in the event of suicide within 
the contestable period, sane or in- 
sane, if the policy excludes the risk. 

But what of suicide after the con- 
testable period and the period of ex- 
cluded liability have run ? 


Ts: recent cases from courts of 


Suicide As Affecting Liability 


Of course, if the insured is in- 
sane at the time of the suicide the 
company is liable. This is so because 
companies do not stipulate for non- 
liability, and no ground of public 
policy exists which would favor non- 
liability, in such a case. Indeed, a 
provision excluding liability for 
“suicide” is held not to apply to 
suicide while insane.’ 

Still another fact situation is to 
be distinguished, that is to say, the 
case where the insured has taken out 
the insurance with purpose to kill 
himself already fixed and he subse- 
quently commits suicide in consum- 
mation of his pre-determined plan. 
In such a situation the company is 
the victim of a scheme to defraud 
and it may avoid the policy, even in 
States where otherwise the Company 
would be held liable.’ 

The cases from the House of 


on Life Insurance Company v. Terry, 15 Wall. 


_2. See Campbell v. Supreme Conclave, 1901, 
N. J., 49 Atl. 550; Parker v. Des Moines Life 
Assn., 1899, Iowa, 78 N.W. 826; Supreme Con- 
clave won Order of Heptasophs v. Miles, 
1901, Md., 48 Atl. 845; Smith v. Natl. Bene- 
ht Society, 1890, N. Y., 25 N.E. 197. In each 
of the mentioned cases the policy contained no 
incontestable clause. It has been held that an 
incontestability clause bars even this defense. 
“tate Mutual Life Assur. Co. v. Stapp, 1934, 
CCA 7, 72 Fed. (2d) 142. 
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AFTER EXPIRATION 
OF CONTESTABLE PERIOD 


Lords and the Supreme Court of 
Alabama relate to the restricted fact 
situation of suicide while sane oc- 
curring after the period of non- 
liability for suicide specified in the 
policy and after expiration of the 
period of contestability and not in 
consummation of a plan of suicide 
reaching back to the inception of the 
insurance. 

The House of Lords case deals 
with this precise of state of facts. 
The Alabama case deals with the 
closely related situation, where the 
insured brings about his death not 
by the direct route of suicide but by 
the circuitous and more painful 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


R. PURNELL suggests the interesting 

possibility that the defense of suicide 
while sane, or of death by execution for 
crime, occurring after expiration of the con- 
testability period provided for in a life in- 
surance policy, may bé undergoing a process 
of revitalization. In this connection, refer- 
ence should be made to the authoritative 
discussion of this subject which appears in 
Cooley's Briefs on Insurance, Second Edition, 
Volume 6, at page 5427 et seq. and in Vol- 
ume 8, at page 770 et seq. See also Vance 
on Insurance, Second Edition, page 802 et 
seq. | 


> 









by Maurice E. PURNELL, 


Dallas, Texas 


route of committing murder and 
causing his own death by legal ex- 
ecution as punishment for the crime. 

Both courts held that it is violative 
of sound public policy to permit re- 
covery on the policy. 

In the English case the policy con- 
tained an incontestable clause and, 
in addition, a provision for non-lia- 
bility in the event of suicide, whether 
sane Or insane, within one year from 
the commencement of the insurance. 
All four of the Lords present agreed 
that the effect of such provisions 
was the same as if the Company had 
promised to pay the insurance in the 
event of suicide, sane or insane, after 


the one-year period, but they were 


equally agreed that public policy 
would not permit the enforcement 
of such a contract. 

That these opinions amount to 
something of an upheaval in the law 
is better realized when one considers 
the state of the law up to the time of 
the opinions. 


First U. S. Supreme Court Decision 


The question first came before the 
United States Supreme Court near 
the turn of the century, before the 
incontestable clause came into gen- 
eral ‘use, in Ritter v. Mutual Life of 
New York, 1898, 169 U. S. 139. 
The policy contained no incontest- 
able clause and no provision with 
respect to insanity.* Persuaded by 
the analogy to the fire insurance 
cases where the insured burns his 
own house, and the marine insurance 
cases where the owner scuttles his 
own ship, the court held that death 
3. The application did contain a provision 
excluding liability for suicide, whether sane or 
insane, during the period of two years, but the 
application was_ not attached to the policy, as 


required by a Pennsylvania statute, and so it 
was not treated as a part of the contract. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Suicide—Continued 


by suicide while sane was impliedly 
excluded from the coverage of the 
policy. But the court was not con- 
tent with that ground alone for its 
decision. It went further, and held 
that a contract which attempted to 
cover death by intentional suicide 
would be against public policy and 
unenforceable, saying : 

“Tf, therefore, a policy—taken 
out by the person whose life is 
insured, and in which the sum 
named is made payable to himself, 


his executors, administrators or 
assigns—expressly provided for 
the payment of the sum stipulated 
when or if the assured, in sound 
mind, took his own life, the con- 
tract, even if not prohibited by 
statute, would be held to be against 
public policy, in that it tempted or 
encouraged the assured to com- 
mit suicide in order to make pro- 
vision for those dependent upon 
him, or to whom he was indebted.” 


And summing up: 
“For the reasons we have stated, 











How to Choose 
a Company 


To Life Insurance men who 
are “thinking of a change,” 


we suggest: 


First, select carefully your 
future territory. Second, pre- 
pare a list of companies with 
whom you think you would 
be successful. Third, form 
your own opinion as to 
whether any of your selected 
companies have reached a 
static condition in their de- 


Fort Wayne 




















velopment where opportu- 
nities for a new man are low. 
Fourth, analyze the remain- 
ing companies from all angles 
important to you as a field 
man—safety, size, manage- 
ment, national reputation, va- 
riety of sales tools and aids, 
commission scales, etc. 


Then think! You may de- 
cide to make a change, or 
you may realize you are better 
off where you are. 


COMPANY 


Indiana 








it must be held that the death of 
the assured, William M. Runk. if 
directly and intentionally caused 
by himself, when in sound mind. 
was not a risk intended to be coy- 
ered, or which could legally have 
been covered, by the policies in 
suit.” 


Death by Legal Execution 


The related question of death by 
legal execution for crime came be- 
fore the United States Supreme 
Court only a few years later, in Burt 
v. Union Central Life Ins. Co., 1902. 
187 U. S. 362, while the court was 
still imbued with the doctrine of pub- 
lic policy announced in the Ritter 
case. In the Burt case the insured 
had been legally executed for the 
murder of his wife. The plaintiffs 
were his heirs at law, claiming by 
virtue of an assignment to them 
made by the insured after the 
murder but before the execution, 
The court held that death by execu- 
tion for crime was impliedly ex- 
cepted from coverage of the policy 
and that, if the fact were otherwise, 
public policy would forbid the en- 
forcement of the contract, saying: 


“Public policy forbids the in- 
sertion in a contract of a con- 
dition which would tend to induce 
crime, and as it forbids the intro- 
duction of such a stipulation it 
also forbids the enforcement of a 
contract under circumstances 
which cannot be lawfully stipu- 
lated for.” ° 


But even as the Supreme Court 
was deciding the Burt case it must 
have suffered its first qualms as to 
the genuineness of the public policy 
involved, for at the same term of 
court, and only two weeks before, 
the court was faced with the neces- 
sity of applying a Missouri statute 
which was based on exactly the op- 
posite public policy and outlawed 
the defense of suicide. Knights 
Templars’ Indemnity Co. v. Jarman, 


1902, 187 U.S. 197. 
Doctrine of Ritter Case Followed 


The public policy announced in the 
Ritter and Burt cases had consider- 
able vitality. The Ritter case was fol- 
lowed in the courts of some of the 
states, as well as the Federal courts, 
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as to policies that contained no in- 
contestable clause. Supreme Coun- 
cil of Royal Arcanum v. Wishart, 
1912, CCA 3, 192 Fed. 453; Davis 
v. Supreme Council of Royal Ar- 
canum, 1907, Mass., 81 N. E. 294; 
Shipman v. Protected Home Circle, 
1903, N. Y., 67 N. E. 83. And the 
doctrine was extended in the lower 
Federal courts to defeat recovery of 
third party named beneficiaries as 
well as of heirs, executors and ad- 
ministrators. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
v. Kelly, 1902, CCA 8, 114 Fed. 
268; Hopkins v. Northwestern Life 
Assur. Co., 1899, C.C. Pa., 94 Fed. 
729, affirmed, 1900, CCA 3, 99 Fed. 
199.4 Such extension of the doc- 
trine was fully defensible, if not 
compelled, upon grounds of logic and 
public policy as well. If death by 
suicide was impliedly excepted from 
the coverage of the policy there was 
no more a contract to pay to a third 
party than there was to pay to the 
insured’s estate. And if it 1s against 
public policy to offer benefit to an 
insured’s estate, heirs and creditors, 
as an inducement to suicide, it is 
just as offensive to offer benefit to 
third persons who have been desig- 
nated by the insured as objects of 
his bounty.° 

The same doctrine of public policy 
was reaffirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court in Northwestern 
Life Ins. Co. v. McCue, 1912, 223 
U. S. 234, a repetition of the Burt 
case situation, where the court, re- 
ferring to the Burt and Ritter cases, 
said : 

“These cases must be accepted 
as expressing the views of this 
court as to the public policy which 
must determine the validity of in- 
surance policies, and which they 
cannot transcend even by explicit 
declaration, much less be held to 
transcend by omissions or impli- 
cations, and we pass by, therefore, 
the very interesting argument of 
4. Although other courts refused so to extend 

the doctrine, holding that a third party named 
beneficiary could recover even though the in- 
sured’s estate, if beneficiary, could not. Seiler 
v. Assn., 1898, lowa, 74 N.W. 941; Patterson v. 
Natural Premium Mutual Ins. Co., 1898, Wis., 


75 N.W. 980; Morris v. State Mut. Life Assur. 


Co., 1898, Pa. 39 Atl 52; Parker v. Des 
Moines Life Assn., 1899, lowa, 78 N.W. 826. 


5. Other extensions of the doctrine were not 
so defensible. For instance, in Spicer v. N. Y. 
Life Ins. Co., 1920, D. C., Ala., 263 Fed. 764, 
the policy was upon the lives of a husband and 
wife, payable to the survivor. The husband 
killed the wife. It was held, on familiar prin- 
ciples, that the husband could not recover on 
the policy. In addition, in emphasis of the 
public policy involved, the court refused to ap- 
ply the rele permitting recovery by the in- 
sured’s administrator. 
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This fast, heavily armed Torpedo 
Patrol Boat is “One Of The Best” 
weapons that Uncle Sam has de- 
veloped for quick jabs at enemy 
battle fleets. 


Central Life, now in its 47th year, 
strong, resourceful and progres- 
sive in meeting the challenge of 
these unusual times, is recognized 
among Life Insurance Companies 


as “One Of The Best.” 








counsel for respondents as to the 
indefinite and variable notions 
which may be entertained of such 
policy according to times and 
places and the temperaments of 
courts, and the danger of permit- 
ting its uncertain conceptions to 
control or supersede the freedom 
of parties to make and to be bound 
by contracts deliberately made.” 


CenTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Matual) 


The reader may detect some little 
note of uncertainty in the above 
passage. At least, it will be observed 
that the rule of public policy is ex- 
pressed merely as “the views of this 
court” in contrast to the expansive 
language to be found in the Ritter 
opinion. The court’s reserve is prob- 
ably attributable, in part, to the fact 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Suicide—Continued 


that Mr. Justice Holmes, who later 
was to wield the ax on the Ritter 
case, was then a member of the court, 
and, in part, to the fact that the court 
had been called on only a few years 
before in Whitfield v. Aetna Life 
uphold and apply the same Missouri 
Statute which it had considered 
earlier in Knight Templars’ Indem- 
nity Co. v. Jarman, supra, so as to 
permit recovery on an accident in- 
surance policy where the insured 
committed suicide while sane.*® 


Acid Test of Public Policy Doctrine 


Although the Ritter and the Burt 
cases were followed with a good 
deal of uniformity as to policies 
which contained no_ incontestable 
clause, the acid test of the public 
policy doctrine was yet to come. It 
would come when a case arose where 
the suicide occurred after a period 
of contestability specified in the 
policy, for in such a case it would be 
impossible to imply an exception 
from the risk and the company 
would be liable unless there was 


We believe NOW 


IS THE TIME TO ESTABLISH 


NEW AGENCIES 


Medium-sized towns of 5 to 50 thousand population. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Fair personal production— 


A resident not less than five years— 


Age 30 to 55— 


Clean Record— 


We realize it will be a tough job. We believe we know what is 
required and are prepared to follow through. 


w 


Write in Confidence to 
A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


Guaraniee Mutudl Life Ca. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


really a public policy of such per- 
suasive character as to strike down 
the contract. And in such a case 
there would be a conflict of public 
policies for the incontestable clause 
is expressive of a policy in favor of 
certainty of obligation of contracts 
which perform a commercial func- 
tion, 


Repudiation of Public Policy Doctrine 


Such a case came in 1920, North- 
western Life Ins. Co. v. Johnson, 
254 U. S. 96. Two policies were 
involved, one payable to the in- 
sured’s wife and the other to his 
executors or administrators. The 
policy payable to the wife contained 
a provision for non-liability in the 
event of suicide within two years 
from the date of the policy, while 
sane or insane, but contained no 
incontestability clause. The other 
policy contained no suicide pro- 
vision, but did contain an incon- 
testable clause. The insured com- 
mitted suicide while sane after the 
expiration of the period specified in 
both the suicide clause and the in- 
contestable clause. The court held 
that the suicide clause, in the one 
policy, and the incontestable clause, 
in the other policy, amounted to an 
express agreement to pay the insur- 
ance in the event of suicide after 
the two years and one year, respec- 
tively, and that unless the state 
where the contract was made should 
express a different public policy, by 
Statute or court decision, the con- 
tract will be enforced. ° 

The Johnson case remains the last 
expression of the United States 
Supreme Court on the subject. It 
has been followed in many of the 
state courts and in the lower Federal 
courts, in cases which are properly 
controlled by it, Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
v. DuBarry, 1935, D.C., Oregon, 
12 Fed. Sup. 664, and in other cases 
which go far beyond any proper 
limit of the doctrine in the Johnson 
case.’ 
~ 6 The Missouri court has pointed out that 
neither the court nor counsel in the Whitfield 
case seem to have paid any attention to the 
determining point that the policy in question 
was an accident policy covering death only when 
“effected ahsonah external, violent, and acci- 
dental means.” Surely no one would suppose 
that the Missouri statute outlawing the defense 
of suicide would be given the effect of con- 
verting death intentionally self-afflicted into an 
accident within the coverage of an accident 
ow. whatever the effect of the statute might 

as to a life licy. Indeed, the Missouri 
courts have since held that the statute is not to 


be so construed. Brunswick v. Standard Acc. 
Ins. Co., 1919, Mo., 213 S.W. 45. 
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It is in this setting that Beresford 
y. Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., supra, 
and Southern Life & Health Insur- 
ance Co. v. Whitfield, supra, appear. 


English Courts Adhere to Public 
Policy Doctrine 


The Johnson case and the earlier 
United States Supreme Court cases 
were urged in the Beresford case, 
both in the King’s Bench Division 
and in the House of Lords. The 
opinion of the Master of the Rolls 
in the King’s Bench Division, L.R. 
1937, 2 K.B. 197, is at some pains 
to analyze the American decisions. 
The opinion of Lord Atkin, in the 
House of Lords, especially mentions 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
v. Johnson “for the reason that the 
judgment was given by Holmes, J., 
a name always to be received with 
veneration by an English lawyer.” 
Lord MacMillan also devotes special 
attention to the Johnson case, which 
he refers to as “a decision all the 
more striking in that it was contrary 
to the view previously entertained 
by that eminent court.” But both 
judges mention the case only to 
make it plain that they have not 
overlooked it and that their consid- 
ered judgment of the public policy 
involved is opposed to that of the 
court in the Johnson case. 


Alabama Follows Earlier Precedents 


Similarly deliberate is the Ala- 
bama court in Southern Life & 
Health Ins. Co. v. Whitfield. The 
Alabama court cites numerous cases 
urged on it from the courts of other 
states enforcing payment of policies 
on the life of persons executed for 
crime, and concludes tersely : 

“We see no good reason to depart 
from the rule of our own cases, sup- 
ported by eminent authority else- 
where.” ® 

Thus is seems probable that the 
defense of suicide while sane or of 
death by execution for crime, occur- 
ring after the running of the contest- 
able period, may be in process of 
rebirth, notwithstanding the devas- 
tating ax wielded by Mr. Justice 
Holmes, and that in those states 
where the question is not entirely 
foreclosed by the decided cases a 
respectable argument may be made 
for returning to the old time re- 
ligion of the Ritter and Burt cases. 
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Most men strive to provide well for their fam- 
ilies . . . for the present . .. and for the 
future if anything should happen. But now so 
much has changed so quickly—the whole pat- 
tern of industry, of working, of living. 


The Great-West Life in its advertising 
stresses that its representatives are able 
to offer various arrangements to provide 
needed family protection under today’s 


changed conditions. 


THE 





GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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Business in Force Over $670,000,000 


FIFTIETH 





OUR 


7. State Mutual Life Assur. Co. v. Stapp, 
1934, CCA 7, 72 Fed. (2d) 142, has already been 
mentioned as rejecting the defense of suicide even 
when there was original fraud in taking out 
the policy with intent to commit suicide after 
expiration of the contestable period. It would 
seem that in such a case the knowledge of the in- 
sured that the beneficiary will be able to collect 
the insurance is bound to be a prime moving 
factor in bringing about the suicide and that 
here at least the public policy involved is more 
than nebulous and should override the incontest- 
able clause, although other frauds, not of public 
moment, do not. Other extreme extensions of 
the holding of the Johnson case are to be found 
i ife Ins. Co. v. Brankman, 1934, CCA 
10, 70 Fed. (2d) 647, holding that a Colorado 
statute wiping out suicide as a defense “against 
the payment of a life insurance policy” converts 
suicide into an “accident” under an accident 








NNIVERSARY YEAR 


policy or a double indemnity clause in a life 
policy, and Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. Wertheimer, 
1933, CCA 10, 64 Fed. (2d) 438, and Carter v. 
Standard Accident Ins. Co., 1925, Utah, 238 
Pac. 259, giving the same effect to a similar 
Utah statute. See also Continental Casualty Co. 
v. Agee, 1924, CCA 8, 3 Fed. (2d) 978. It is 
satisfying to note that the courts have not gone 
so far in applying the Missouri statute, not- 
withstanding the contrary opinion of the Sup- 
reme Court in the hitfield case above men- 
tioned. Von Crome v. Travelers Ins. Co., 
1926, CCA 8, 11 Fed. (2d) 350; Brunswick v. 
Standard Acc. Ins. Co., 1919, Mo., 213 S.W. 45, 
supra. 

8. The earlier Alabama cases referred to in- 
clude Supreme Commandery of the Knights 
of the Golden Rule v. Ainsworth, 1882, 71 Ala. 
436» which antedated the Ritter case and was a 
chief reliance of the court in the Ritter case. 
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BRITISH TRENDS—Continued 


Government loans carrying interest at 24%% or 3%, 
and each such operation had further shorn away the 
margin of interest—over and above the solvency mini- 
mum—under which life insurance existed. 

Fortunately, the solvency minimum was not fixed. It 
also was falling, because rates of premium had been 
increased, and as time went on the older business at 
lower premiums was gradually being replaced by more 
recent business at higher rates. That movement, how- 
ever, was only in its infancy. 


Financial Restrictions at Work 


The low rate of interest on Government loans, the 
market control which accompanied it, and the restric- 
tion of institutional financial operations very largely to 
new Government issues, had resulted in high prices for 
Stock Exchange securities. That was satisfactory for 
the time being. But when control was relaxed, as it 
must be, and the area of investment was enlarged, a 
substantial fall in values must be expected. Offices 
therefore were faced not only with very low interest 
rates on new investments but also with the prospect of 
serious depreciation of capital values. 


War Financed at 234°, vs. 534% 


It would, the President thought, be reasonable to say 
that the war of 1914-18 was financed on a 534% basis, 
against which the corresponding figure for the present 
war was 234%. But to get an effective comparison for 
life insurance purposes allowance for income tax must 
be made, giving effect to rebate in respect of expenses 
of management. On this basis the figures 534% and 
234% became—on reasonable assumptions—#4 6s. Od. 
and £2 ls. 3d.% respectively. 

The period 1914-18 began with very heavy deprecia- 
tion, but depreciation due to an alteration in value re- 
sulting from a higher current rate of interest and not 
to a deterioration in the security itself was not neces- 
sarily a very serious matter, particularly when securities 
were redeemable at fixed prices. It was very satisfac- 
tory if such depreciation could be written off forthwith, 
but it was not unreasonable to deal with it over a period 
of years, and during 1914-18 and the years immedi- 
ately following the net rate of interest earned on life 
insurance funds was sufficiently high to be of material 
assistance in dealing with depreciation. Indeed, towards 
the end of the war period it became obvious that a time 
of great prosperity was approaching for life insurance. 

The current war period had not been marked by any 
serious fall in the value of good and high-class securi- 
ties, but as compared with 1914-18 a very low rate of 
interest was being obtained on new investments, which 
certainly furnished no margin towards meeting the de- 
preciation in the post-war period which, he thought, 
was very probable. 


Depreciation 


One had then, in addition to the possibility of heavy 
claims, the fall which had already taken place and which 


might continue in the average rate of interest earned on 
life insurance funds, and the probability that later on an 
improvement in interest would be accompanied by a fall 
in the values of securities in which funds had been in- 
vested, It seemed clear, therefore, that generally speak- 
ing, surpluses which emerged could not at present be 
regarded as available for distribution, and that the allo- 
cation of substantial sums to strengthen reserves must 
be regarded as constituting a first charge thereon. 


Asset Write-Offs Recommended 


Broadly speaking, to the extent that a surplus was 
not distributed it could make little or no difference 
whether the sum available was used to establish reserves 
on a more stringent basis or was used to set up an addi- 
tional reserve, or to write down the value of securities 
or to increase the amount carried forward. The more 
orthodox way was to reduce the valuation rate of in- 
terest, but having regard to the views he had expressed 
he was inclined to think the more logical course would 
be to write down the book value of securities to figures 
still further below present market values—thereby pro- 
ducing an increase in the rate of interest earned and 
providing a further “cushion” against depreciation in 
market values which, in his view, was to be expected 
after the war. 


Reduction in Valuation Interest Rate 


Probably—and probably quite rightly—the orthodox 
view would prevail. Nevertheless, he ventured to sug- 
gest there was no urgency to adopt, for valuation pur- 
poses, rates of interest below 214%, and when a 214% 
basis had been established any further strengthening 
of reserves might very well, for the time being, take 
one of the other forms he had mentioned. 


Interest Up—Values Down After War 


The outlook was not entirely gloomy. Large Gov- 
ernment borrowings would cease not long after the end 
of the war, and as a result offices would become free 
to invest their surplus income on more advantageous 
terms. The post-war period, moreover, would call for 
capital expenditure on an enormous scale, and large 
financial institutions in the country would be expected 
to play their part in providing the funds. Whilst ke 
did not expect that very high rates of interest would be 
paid, or that there would be complete freedom from 
Government control, he was confident that commercial 
and material reconstruction would be financed at rates 
of interest appreciably higher than any recently being 
received. In addition, without expecting anything dras- 
tic in the.near future, it was reasonable to expect that, 
sooner or later, there would be a-reduction in the rate 
of income tax. These factors were cumulative and justi- 
fied a reasonable hope, amounting to expectation, that 
quite early in the post-war period a small but steady 
improvement in the average rate of interest earned on 
the funds of offices would be experienced, although, he 
feared, accompanied by a measure of depreciation in 
the market values of securities in which funds were 
invested. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Business Reinsured 


A decision of the Common Pleas Court, August 3rd, 
at Columbus ordered the Ohio Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to take over the affairs of the American Citizens 
Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio, for re- 
habilitation. The superintendent was authorized to rein- 
sure all Ordinary policies of the company in the Ohio 
National Life, Cincinnati, amounting to approximately 
$1,085,000, and to reinsure in All States Life of Ala- 
bama the Industrial and Intermediate policies which 
amount to approximately $500,000 of insurance—there 
are no liens on the policies in these reinsurances; re- 
maining affairs of the company will be liquidated. 


Alien Ownership 


This company has been operating under restrictions 


‘imposed by the United States Treasury Department on 


the claim that its ownership was backed by alien funds, 
namely, the General Insurance Company, Limited, of 
Trieste, Italy. Details of this have appeared in prior 


issues of Best’s Lire News. 


AMERICAN LIFE (Detroit) 


Court Rules on lowa Fund 


Under a decision of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at St. Paul, August 3, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Fischer of lowa was held to have sole right as 
receiver to administer securities amounting to approxi- 
mately $3,600,000 in the hands of the Iowa Insurance 
Department as a deposit of the American Life Insurance 
Company of Des Moines, which company had been 
reinsured in the American Life Insurance Company of 
Detroit. The American Life of Detroit itself was later 
taken over under a management-reinsurance contract 
effective November 18, 1939 by the American United 
Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis. 


Important Decision 


This Des Moines decision is very important to the 
lowa company’s policyholders because they are likely 
to receive much more in the form of equities if this 
$3,600,000 fund is to apply to their policies solely, than 
under the previous agreement. This matter has been 
in the courts for some time and it is announced that the 
receiver, Commissioner of Insurance of Michigan, Eu- 
gene P. Berry, will file a petition for a rehearing. 
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Test of Deposit Law 


This whole case is of considerable interest in that it 
represents a test of the deposit laws under which securi- 
ties are held in one state for the benefit of policyholders 
in that state—at least it is a test of the lowa deposit 
law. In some other similar situations, the rights under 
these various depository acts have been waived in favor 
of a single accounting under one receivership, thus per- 
mitting a reinsurance of the policyholders intact in one 
company. 





No Increase in Lien 


The decision regarding the Iowa policyholders needs 
some explanation because there are those who believe 
that since the lowa fund will be held under this decision 
for the sole benefit of Lowa policyholders, the remaining 
policyholders of the American Life of Detroit, outside 
the state of Iowa, would receive an upward revision in 
their liens under the American United Life contract. 
This is not correct. From the beginning of the receiver- 
ship and also under the American United agreement, 
it was recognized that possibly the state of lowa might 
in litigation establish its right to keep the deposits in 
Iowa for the benefit of the policyholders of that state 
and the liens placed upon the policies outside of Iowa 
were made with this possibility in mind. As a result, 
whatever the ultimate decision is regarding the lowa 
deposit, it will not increase the amount of the liens on 
other policyholders—the Iowa policyholders will benefit 
but other policyholders will not have their liens in- 
creased. 


Present Liens 


Under the American United contract, the business of 
the American Life of Detroit was taken over with an 
initial lien of 75 per cent of the net equity of each policy, 
said lien bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, which interest if not paid when due shall be 
added to and become part of the lien; this lien percent- 
age applied until the appraisal of assets on a cash 
liquidation basis was completed and until the completion 
of the accounting for the period ending December 31, 
1940—a reduction of the lien on the American Life busi- 
ness of 12 per cent of the lien was effective December 
31, 1940, this resulting in a reduction of 9 per cent in 
the lien percentage applicable to the net equities on 
which the lien was originally figured. The lien, there- 
fore, after the 1940 adjustment, was fixed at 66 per 
cent of the net equity as of April 12, 1938 with interest 
at 4 per cent. 


(Continued on next page) 
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You Are Selling Protection 


As a life underwriter, you undoubt- 
edly appreciate the meaning of “‘pro- 
tection’’ more keenly than the average 
American. Consequently, you should 
fully appreciate the importance of the 
protection which War Bonds and 
Stamps provide for every one of us. Are 
you really buying all the Bonds and 
Stamps you can? Think about it. May- 
be you can help provide a little more 
protection for the life and liberties we 
all love so dearly. 
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AMERICAN LIFE—Continued 
Excerpts From St. Paul Decision 


“We therefore hold that, under the law of Iowa, ‘itle 
to the securities of the Michigan company, maintained 
with and in the hands of the Lowa Insurance Comniis- 
sioner, at the time the Michigan company became in- 
solvent, in fulfillment of its obligation under the reinsur- 
ance agreement with the old lowa company, has become 
vested in the State of Lowa, and that the Iowa Insurance 
Commissioner, on behalf of the State, in his official] 
capacity and in his capacity as statutory receiver, ~ 
the right, independent of any domiciliary or ancilla 
receivership of the Michigan company, to sileadnistes T 
such securities for the benefit of the policyholders of 
the old Iowa company. The rights of the lowa Insur- 
ance Commissioner include, as an incident of the vest- 
ing of title in the State, the right to receive and collect 
all payments of interest, dividends, and principal that 
may thereafter be made. It includes also, of course, as 
a necessary incident, the vesting of any existing col- 
lateral upon the securities. The trial court held that 
such title and incidental rights became vested in the 
State of Iowa on April 12, 1938, when the Michigan 
company was shown to have been insolvent, but the 
receivership decree of the Iowa state court, for some 
unexplained reason, recites that title to the securities 
became vested in the State of Iowa on June 17, 1938. 
As long as the state court decree stands unmodified, we 
must accept June 17, 1938, as the controlling date here, 
without any independent determination of the question 
under the statute. 


“The vesting of title as of June 17, 1938, which was 
subsequent to the appointment of a temporary receiver 
in the Michigan state court, in no way creates any sub- 
ordinancy to the Michigan receivership here, since, un 
der lowa law, as against the Iowa Insurance Commis- 
sioner, the Michigan receiver never had _ possession, 
either actual or constructive, of the deposited securities, 
and, after June 17, 1938, he had completely lost title. 
The same situation would be true, under the Iowa 
statutes, of any one claiming ancillary or derivative 
rights, such as the Texas receiver, or the Indiana com- 
pany which has made a reinsurance agreement with the 
Michigan receiver. The Michigan receiver and the In- 
diana company contend here that many of the policy- 
holders of the old Iowa company have lost their rights 
to the benefits of the Iowa deposit, by the filing of 
claims in the Michigan receivership or by the accept- 
ance of the reinsurance agreement made with the In- 
diana company, but, without regard to the ultimate 
merits of these contentions, they are, for the purposes 
of this proceeding, merely questions incident to the ad- 
ministration of the deposited securities in the Iowa 
court, and do not affect the general vesting of the title 
in the Iowa Insurance Commissioner as of June 17, 
1938, or the primary right of the Commissioner and the 
Iowa courts to control the securities. 


“The trial court’s decree goes further than the ad- 
judication which we have just made of the rights of 
the Iowa Insurance Commissioner and receiver to the 
deposited securities and to the collections of interest, 
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dividends, and principal thereon. It attempts to grant 
incidental relief, such as an accounting on the part of 
the several receivers, not within the purview of the 
initial proceeding and the service of process had therein, 
but which the court thought proper on the basis of the 
general appearance which it felt the defendants had 
made in the pleadings which they filed. We think the 
purpose of the plaintiff will be sufficiently served here 
by an adjudication of the fundamental rights of the 
parties under the Iowa law, as we have done, which we 
believe was what the Iowa state court contemplated in 
its original order of authorization We shall therefore 
confine our decree to this adjudication. 

“The trial court’s decree will accordingly be modified 
to eliminate the provisions for incidental relief granted, 
and to make the date of the vesting of the title to the 
securities in the State of Iowa conform to the recital 
in the receivership decree of the Lowa state court, and, 
as thus modified, the judgment will be affirmed. 

“Modified and Affirmed.” 


BERKSHIRE 
Mid-Year Results 


President Fred H. Rhodes reporting to the Directors 
of Berkshire Life Insurance Company, Pittsheld, Mass., 
on July 20th had the following to say: 

“In spite of the dislocation caused by the war we 
have had a satisfactory six months. We increased our 
Government bond purchases $2,639,000 as an aid to our 
Government in the prosecution of the war. We intend 
to continue this support to our (Government in the cause 
of freedom. 

“Our income for the first six months was $5,751,619, 
an increase over the previous year. “Our disbursement 
‘o policyholders was $65,890 more than a year ago but 
our total disbursement was $132,359 less than for the 
first six months of 1941. Total receipts exceeded dis- 
bursements by $1,742,363 or better than last year by 
$375,526. 

“New premium income on regular life business, ex- 
cluding Single Premium business, exceeded the same 
period of last year with a slight loss in new life business. 
The insurance in force showed a gain of $3,743,997. 
Lapses were down 24% and surrenders down 12%. 

“Assets increased $1,680,558 and now stand at $70,- 
668,959. They are divided as follows: Cash 3%% ; 

jonds 42%: Stocks .8%; Mortgages 27% of which 
10% are FHA insured mortgages; Policy loans 11% ; 
Real Estate, Home Office, 9%; All others 11.3% and 
real estate sold under land contract 1.1%; Premiums 
deferred and in course of collection and Miscellaneous 
Assets 2.4%.” 

Mr. Rhodes stated that the ceiling on rents had had 
an adverse effect on the sale of real estate but that some 
sales were being made. Prices for commercial real 
estate had improved some in spite of the rent ceilings. 
He reported a net profit on sale of real estate for the 
first six months of $65,149, as against $15,606 of one 
year ago. Net income on real estate for the first half of 





1942 was ahead of same period of last year. 
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IN THE VAST ARMY of defense workers are many 
men who are earning real money for the first time 
in years and who are now considering Life Insur- 
ance. For most of them Pacific Mutual’s 5-Way 
Plan is the ideal solution. In one “package” they 
can get not only Life Insurance and retirement in- 
come, but also immediate disability protection in 
case of accident, sickness and hospitalization—a 
single, multiple-protection plan, with a single 
company. 

Underwriters find that Pacific Mutual’s 5-Way 
Plan provides a new approach to the rich defense- 
worker market. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A California Corporation 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Complete Life Insurance Coverage 


Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way e Participating 
and Non-participating e Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 
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It's not so much the hour you start as the 
direction you go that brings a consistent flow 
of applications. Home office help with a bar- 
rage of well-planned advertising is raising the 
percentage of applications for calls made by 
Occidental men. Thus—''Perfect Protection," 
Occidental’s plan which pays for disability 
from the first day, irrespective of cause, pro- 
vides Insurance that is different. 
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SUCCESS 


ATLAS agents are successful. 
Backed by an agency-minded com- 
pany with a long record of fair 
and conscientious treatment, broad 
agency contracts, liberal commis- 
sions and a well-rounded list of 
policies—it is an ideal set-up for 
any ambitious life man. 


Excellent territory available in Ar- 
kansas, California, Kansas, Mis- 


Texas. Write to— == 
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JQHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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CATHOLIC FORESTERS 


Examination Report 


The convention examination of the Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Chicago, Illinois, one of the largest fraternal 
organizations, has been completed, according to the re- 
port filed July 22nd by Director Paul F. Jones of the 
Illinois Department of Insurance. Examiners of Okla- 
homa, lowa and Massachusetts joined with the Illinois 
department in the examination. The period covered 
was from January 1, 1938 through December 31, 1940. 

The report of the examiners reveals the society to 
have a ratio of solvency of 119.95 per cent. The report 
shows its total admitted assets to be $39,964,273.94. 

History of the Catholic Order of Roresters goes back 
to May 24, 1883 when it was organized as the Illinois 

Catholic Order of Foresters. It changed to its present 
tame June 7, 1889. 


The report of the examiners reveals that at the time 


the examination was made the society had in its invest- 


ment portfolio Canadian securities in excess of the 


amount provided by the code. The report states, how- 
ever, that subsequent to the preparation of the report “a 
large portion of these investments have been liquidated, 
and the department has been informed that the society 
will make its investments conform to the provisions of 
the code.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


New Agents Contract 


A forward and progressive step has been taken in the 
matter of agent compensation by the Commonwealth 
Life Insurance Company of Louisville, in its new agents 
contract. 

The new contract provides for three vested 10% re- 
newals and a non-vested 2'4% service fee for the life 
of the business. But the plan goes much farther than 
that in an effort to guarantee maximum earnings for 
deserving agents, profitable persistent business for the 
company and a minimum of manpower turnover in the 
future. 


Special Bonus 


A special persistency bonus has been incorporated in 
the contract which is based on quality of business pro 
duced, volume of production and years of service with 
the company. The bonus is calculated at the close of 
each calendar year and is computed as follows: 

The total amount of business paid for under the con- 
tract during the calendar year will have subtracted from 
it double the amount of all business going off the books 
with less than two full premiums having been paid. The 
balance remaining is considered as the “basic volume” 
and the bonus will be paid in accordance with a schedule 
which increases the bonus per thousand in $50,000 steps 
until $250,000 of “basic volume” is reached, and at the 
same time increases the bonus in terms of the number 
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of contract years (up to six) that the agent has oper- 
ated under the contract. An agent producing more than 
$250,000 of “basic volume” and operating under the 
contract for six or more years would receive a bonus 

r thousand dollars of “basic volume’”’ business of $10 
per thousand for the first $50,000; $11.00 for the 
second, $12.00 for the third, $13.00 for the fourth, 
$14.00 for the fifth and $15.00 for all over $250,000. 

A man in his first year under the contract, producing 
$250,000 or over of “basic volume” would be paid a 
honus in progressive amounts ranging from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per thousand. 

The plan will result in a complete reallocation of the 
acquisition cost by liberally compensating the agent who 
makes money tor the company and penalizing the agent 
who loses money for the company. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Joyce Associate Actuary 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Connect- 
icut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, on 
August 6th Aubrey L. Joyce was elected Associate 
Actuary of the Company and head of the Reinsurance 
Department. 

Mr. Joyce came to the Connecticut General in 1927 
after graduating from the University of Toronto, 
where he specialized in mathematics and physics. In 
1936 he became Superintendent of the Actuarial De- 
partment and in 1939 was advanced to the position of 
Assistant Actuary. He is a Fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, and is a member of the Joint Examination Com- 
mittee. In making the announcement, President Frazar 
B. Wilde said, “For more than twenty-five years the re- 
insurance operations of the Company were under the 
direction of the late John M. Laird. Continued expan- 
sion of this line requires full-time executive manage- 
ment and Mr. Joyce will devote his entire time and 
demonstrated capacity to this important work. He will 
assume his new duties immediately.” 


CONTINENTAL (Ill.) 
Gains 


The Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, which 
is afhliated with the Continental Casualty Company, in- 
creased its insurance in force $15,367,439 during the 
first half of 1942, making the total in force at the end 
of June $382,413,884. The company had admitted assets 
of $42,691,577, a gain of $1,925,179 since the end of 
last year; capital remained unchanged at $1,000,000 
and surplus increased $150,032 during six months, mak- 
ing the total $3,220,739. The general contingency re- 
serve was reduced from $150,000 to $10,000. 
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Follow the rainbow these glorious August 
days and ten to one it will lead to the corn 
fields, the wheat fields and the feed lots of 
an American farm. 


There’s a pot of gold at the end of that 
rainbow. It belongs to the farmer who 
planted and sowed the seed, who cultivated 
the fields, who bred and fed the stock for the 
top markets of today. The farmer is the best 
customer in America today. For Life Insur- 
ance, along with the other necessities of life. 


These are certainly boom times for the 
majority of farmers,’ writes one Agency 
Manager of the Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa. “In all probability the days of restricted 
plantings are over for many years to come. 
Our own armies and the armies of our allies 
need all the food we can produce.’ 


“Concentrate on farmers now, writes an- 
other Bankers Life Agency Manager. “Bank- 
ers advise us that farmers are cashing in on 
crops and on stock and are paying off bond 
pledges and debts.” 


The Bankers Life Company of Iowa, with 
its home office in the very center of the grain 
and livestock belts of America, is selling 
more life insurance to farmers today than 
ever before. 


Walt B. Mahaffa, Bankers LiFEman of 
Rockwell City, Iowa, with two rural counties 
his territory, sold $242,000 insurance in July, 
$372,900 in the past eight weeks, and $700,- 
000 in the first seven months of 1942. 


He sold 90 per cent of this Bankers Life 
insurance to farmers. Even the boys paid 
their premiums with checks on their own 
bank accounts. They have money, these 
lowa, and Midwest, farmers. 


The Bankers Life Company of Iowa is a 
leader in the field in which farmers predomi- 
nate in population and in production, and it 
is a leader in sales of insurance to farmers. 


BaANKERSZ/fe 
the Double Duty Dollar 






MOINES 


Company 
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33 Years of Progress 


ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE POLICY FORMS 
NEW PLANS FOR AGENTS 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITORIES OPEN IN 
ILLINOIS, IOWA AND THE MIDDLE 
WESTERN STATES 



















Home Office 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 














EUVUREKA-MARYLAND 






DIAMOND 
1882 


JUBILEE 
1942 


SIXTY YEARS STRONG 


EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Eureka Building Baltimore, Md. 
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EQUITABLE (N. Y.) 
$75,000,000 More U. S. Bonds 


President Parkinson, of the Equitable Life of New 
York, announces that the Finance Committee of the 
Board of Directors had authorized the purchase of 
$75,000,000 of the second offering of the Treasury De- 
partment’s “tap” issue of 242% Bonds. 

The Equitable’s Subscription for 75 Millions of the 
Treasury Department’s second offering of 214%4% ‘“‘tap” 
Bonds brings the Society’s total purchases of U. S. 
xonds through subscription since January 1, 1942 to 
more than 296 MILLIONS. 


EQUITABLE (Canada) 


Production 


The insurance written during the first six months of 
this year by the Equitable Life of Waterloo, Canada, 
was $2,028,000. The insurance in force to June 30th, 


1942 is $43,237,000. 


FRANKLIN 


Subscribes to "Tap" Issue 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company of Spring- 
held, Illinois purchased $1,375,000 of the August offer- 
ing of the “tap’”’ issue of United States Treasury Bonds 
consisting of 24% bonds due 1967 and callable 1962. 
According to an announcement by President Chas. EF. 
decker of the Franklin, this purchase was considerably 
in excess of the company’s May purchase in which the 
Franklin also participated substantially. 


GREAT LAKES 
H. O. Changes 


The Great Lakes Life Insurance Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the election of Geo. J. Fischer to the 
position of Treasurer and Robert M. Sandrock as Sec- 
retary to succeed Frank T. Humiston, Jr. whose resig- 
nation from those positions was effective July 31st. 

Mr. Fischer is a prominent Shriner, President of The 
Fischer & Jirouch Company, and Treasurer of The Citi- 
zens Federal Savings and Loan Association. Mr. Sand- 
rock has been associated with Great Lakes Life since 
1936 and as Assistant Treasurer since 1938 which 
position he will continue to occupy. 

Mr. Humiston, who joined the Company’s staff in 
March 1933, will continue to serve as a Director and 
on various committees of the Board. 
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JEFFERSON NATIONAL 
Stock Dividend 


At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Jeffer- 
son National Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, July 15, the authorized capital was increased 
from $150,000 to $200,000. At December 31, 1941 the 
paid-in capital amounted to $134,478 and between that 
date and July 15 the issued and paid-for capital was 
brought up to $150,000 by the sale of additional stock ; 
new stock being sold at $20.00 per share, at least one- 
half cash and the balance in six months, 

At a meeting of the board of directors, July 15, 
following the stockholders’ meeting, the directors au- 
thorized the transfer from surplus to capital of the 
amount necessary to purchase the additional stock 
($50,000) to increase the capital to $200,000 and to 
bring this about a stock dividend of 33% per cent was 
declared to stockholders of record August 3, payable 
on or before September 1. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Semi-Annual Report 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., President Julian Price gave a summary 
of the first six months’ operations. Irom an earning 
standpoint, President Price declared the past half-year 
has been the best first six months in the history of the 
company. 


40c Dividend 


A regular dividend of 40 cents a share on the 400,000 
shares of capital stock was declared. The dividend is 
the same as the board declared at the January meeting 
and is payable on July 30 to stockholders of record 
today. 

Pointing out that the company continues its leader- 
ship in the field of interest earned on invested assets, 
President Price stated also that, there has been an in- 
crease in insurance in force of $10,475,000. 


Assets Higher 


The total life insurance in force now stands at $46l,- 
000,000 and the total amount of assets as of June 30 
was $109,584,650. 

“Canadian insurance companies,” he said, “are writ- 
ing an increased volume of new business just as United 
States companies did in the last war after the first shock. 
We anticipate that we will shortly have a similar ex- 
perience. 
after the payment of higher taxes, will leave more 
money available for the purchase of insurance.” Stat- 
ing that there has been a decided decrease in the 
company’s termination rates, Price pointed out that in 
times like these people appreciate life insurance more 
than ever before. 
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eA merica’s 
Distinctive 
Hotel 








HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 12! Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again... a 
true Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 
you'll always meet your friends and associates. 
* 
W. M. Dewey, President. P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 





JEFFERSON STANDARD—Continued 


The Jefferson Standard has invested more than $5.- 
000,000 in United States government bonds since the 
first of the year, he reported. This is approximately 
half of the firm’s cash premium and investment income 
for the first six months of the year. 


Claims Low 


“We have had an exceptionally satisfactory claim ex- 
perience during the first six months,”’ he said in his 
remarks to the board. “There has been a material 
improvement in our disability experience, as well as 
in the accidental death rate. More good jobs available at 
better salaries and less unemployment have had an effect 
on disability claims. Accidental deaths have been re- 
duced by the removal of automobiles from the roads 
and the reduction in speed. Our mortality experience 
is the best in several years, even though we have paid 
out $115,000 in war losses.”’ 

He said that the company now has more than $50,000 
in reported war deaths on which proofs have not been 
received, and more than $60,000 in war claims where 
the policyholders are reported as missing but not neces- 
sarily dead. 

Anticipating heavier war mortality, the Jefferson 
Standard has set aside out of the six months’ earnings 
a war fluctuating fund of $250,000. This fund, together 
with the capital, surplus and contingency reserve, makes 
a total of $9,400,000 set aside by the company, he 
explained. 


LAMAR 


Examination Favorable 


The Lamar Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, Was examined (Association) as ot December 
31, 1941, by the Insurance Departments of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Texas, and the report of the examiners 
was favorable to the company. 


Assets and Special Reserve Increased 


The statement of the examiners is the same as that 
reported by the company and published in Best’s Lire 
INSURANCE REporTS for income and disbursement ac 
counts but assets were increased from $17,279,511 to 
$17,325,603. On the same account the special reserve 
for fluctuation of assets maintained by the company 
was increased {rom $213,616 to $259,612. The afore- 
said changes were brought about in the examiners’ state- 
ment by crediting the company with $10,071 of interest 
due on mortgage loans which the company had _ not 
included; by considering as non-admitted assets only 
$18,879 for Radio Station WJDX which the company 
owns and which it had marked out in non-admitted as 
$31,358; the examiners also did not charge off as non- 
admitted an item of $25,000 book value of mortgage 
loans over market value which the company had de- 
ducted; and finally under liabilities, for bills due and 
accrued, the examiners increased the company’s item 
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of $42,056 to $42,152. This accounts for the change in 
the Special Reserve fund. The examiners also verified 
the additional contingency reserve of $200,000 and the 
surplus of $600,000 as reported by the company. 

The company’s net policy reserves are reported at 
$14,288,802. The report shows that this total includes 
certain amounts which have been added voluntarily by 
the company (to strengthen the reserve basis on certain 
policies), the examiners stating that this voluntary ac- 
tion is conducive to good and sound operating prac- 
tices. The company has consistently improved the basis 
for disability reserves on active lives and the manage- 
ment was commended for this action. 


Summary 


The examiners indicated that they carefully examined 
the company’s underwriting policies and in _ rejected 
cases the action appeared to be justified. They stated 
that it is the company’s policy to settle its claims in as 
prompt and equitable a manner as possible. The book 
value of the company’s bonds are also the amortized 
value and these aie reported in the statement at $5,052,- 
065 whereas the market value is $5,566,164. At the 
year-end only one issue of bonds was in default, with a 
book value of $12,630—the company deducted as a non- 
admitted asset $4,440 which is the difference between 
50°) of the par value and the book value of this issue. 

In conclusion the examiners reported that the com- 
pany is in a sound financial condition and that its 
affairs are capably managed with well diversified assets. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Semi-Annual Results 


American families received $23,558,310.48 in the first 
six months this year, in payments on their policies in the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, as 


follows: 
Death benefits .......cccec. $9,190,455.02 
Matured endowments ....... 2,068 ,605.64 
Disability benefits ......... 970,658.29 
Annuity payments .......... 2,743,827.88 
Surrender values ........... 4.179,330.27 


Dividends to policyholders ... — 4,405,433.38 

There was a decline in the need of families for 
emergency funds, said President Bertrand ]. Perry, cash 
withdrawals and new policy loans showing a decrease 
of nearly a million dollars from the same period a year 
avo. 
Insurance in force with the company showed a gain 
of $21,524,904, compared with $13,710,704 last year. 
In addition to annuities, 531,070 policies for $2,046,- 
908,453 of life insurance are outstanding. 

On June 30, ledger assets of the Massachusetts Mutual 
were $770,637,118 a gain almost 50% better than in the 
‘irst half of last year. Bond and stock purchases were 
$44,513,653, compared with $48,649,763 last year, while 
iew mortgage loans were up from $5,093,858 to $8,583,- 
$19. ‘Repayments of mortgage loans were $5,669,880, a 


gain of more than $600,000 over the first half of 1941. 
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MODERN LIFE sana 
| Compa 
| Lien on Charter Policies §25,0U' 
AGENTS ATTENTION 30. tot: 
A recent Court decision has unscrambled the situation | CO™P* 
How Zo. Boost Your Jucome as regards the old Charter policies of the Modern Life 
Insurance Company of Winona, Minnesota. 
— <n er tee The Courts have held that the dividend provisions of 
sae nme atens! Res the per the charter policyholders giving special benefits to char- Ben 
cies that wi an increased ace ter policyholders were void and have substituted in liey § their | 
for you we new business es we thereof the statutory provision for dividends. Since the § totalle: 
si hc tases Company had been paying dividends in accordance § menta’ 
Your commissions will be most liberal with the so-called special privileged dividend clause of sented 
Life on policies that are broad in cover- charter policies, the Court found a discrimination as J} 60% « 
age, supplemented by prompt claim between those policyholders and the so-called non-char- living 
. service. ter policyholders. They found this discrimination to be 1942 
ncallitas Se a ee oe ee $117,210.62 and placed a lien against the policies of chiefly 
nite aid thane tile ebntinn alien charter policyholders in that amount. ductic 
* with a group of select and saleable The nature of the lien is as follows: Ne 
Health policies. (1) To all policyholders paying premiums as of the ing tl 
Vou wil Gad t wary edvestoquens to effective date of the lien, December 3lst, 1939, accor 
iil the lien does not diminish the amount payable insur: 
| at death to the beneficiaries, but does diminish exclu 
| the amount of fractional paid-up insurance and 
THE WISCONSIN NATIONAL | extended values, effective prior to December 31st, 
1939. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (2) The lien limits the amount of cash or loan value Th 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN on the policy, similar to any other indebtedness state: 
C. R. Boardman, President thereon. half : 
(3) If the policyholder surrenders the policy for any not t 
of the benefits, the lien must be paid. the | 
(4) The policyholder has the right to pay the lien in epic 
cash. livin 
SAY IT WITH FACTS! (5) There was created an “impounded dividend ac- Eng 
m count” into which is placed all dividends payable bette 
BUILD YOURSELF— to this group of policyholders and certain pay- 
” ments of lien from surrendered policies. The 
BUILD YOUR BUSINES liens are reduced by payments from this “im- 
Five representatives appointed to our General pounded dividend account.” A 
° ° h f . Ta PP ° . 
ee ad 2 age aval guy mtd The company states : “The policyholder who-does not also 
age of these General Agents is 33 . . . average length surrender but continues to pay his premium will be the 
of service, 4 years. affected only to the extent of the dividend earnings for Pat! 
These facts demonstrate the possibilities of success the future. The testimony in Court shows that it would 
when your contract is geared to a practical training not be reasonable to suppose this class of policy, if 
“agg ae 5 ~ py obec Lo ph weemeinelibegal left as a separate class, would receive dividends for the 
wn 4 ne ° ann - as ‘ aa future. The decision has voided the unfortunate divi- " 
you are ambitious wild yourself and bui a *4° as 
your business, The Old Line Life offers unlimited op- a oe any future litigation for Bee 
portunity. § has 
Write today regarding available territory in Illinois, 2Y, 
lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 10€ 
scr 
oe MUTUAL LIFE “ 
pe > , sin 
, The VE FE Assets at New High line 
J A 2 33°% in Governments co: 
LD 58 
: . : | 
: “surance Company ol Amena The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
. / oa boat on June 30, 1942, held $513,000,000 ($575,582,000 as su 
rien - of August 12th) of United States Government obliga- es} 
tions, representing nearly 33% of its total admitted th 
assets, according to an announcement by Alexander E. to 
Patterson, executive vice-president, following his semi- of 
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annual report to the Company’s Board of Trustees. The 
Company's admitted assets increased by more than 

5,000,000 during the past six months and on June 
30 totalled $1,567,000,000, an all-time high in the 
Company’s 99-year history. 


$22,300,000 Death Benefits 
Benefits paid by the Company to policyholders and 


their beneficiaries in the first half of the current year 
totalled $56,200,000, including payment under supple- 
mentary contracts. Of this amount $22,300,000 repre- 
sented death benefits while, $33,900,000, or more than 
60% of the total, was accounted for by benefits paid to 
living policyholders. Benefit payments in the first half of 
1942 were smaller than in the first half of last year, 
chiefly because of the lower rate of mortality and a re- 
duction in the number of policies surrendered. 


New life insurance paid for in The Mutual Life dur- 
ing the first six months of 1942 totalled $86,100,000, 
according to Mr. Patterson’s statement. The Company’s 
insurance in force at June 30, 1942 was $3,568,400,000, 
exclusive of dividend additions. 


Mortality Improvement 


The Company’s mortality experience, Mr. Patterson 
stated, showed considerable improvement in the first 
half of the year. He said that, although this trend may 
not be continued, it appears to have been occasioned by 
the healthful, open winter, the absence of any serious 
epidemic, the increase in employment and more realistic 
living standards occasioned by the war effort. As in 
England, the general health of the nation appears to be 
better under war conditions, he stated. 


Accidents Down 


Accidental deaths among the Company’s policyholders 
also showed a decrease. Confirming the general trend, 
the reduction in deaths from automobile accidents, Mr. 
Patterson said, was particularly noticeable. 


Geversmnnte Total $575,582,300 


The Mutual Life later announced, through Dwight S. 
Beebe, Vice President and Financial Manager, that it 
has subscribed to $80,000,000 principal amount of the 
2% per cent United States Government bonds, due 
1962-67, offered by the Treasury August 3rd. This sub- 
scription, Mr. Beebe said, which is the largest single 
subscription ever placed by The Mutual Life for any 
single security issue, brings the Company’s total hold- 
ings of United States Government securities to $575,- 
582,300 principal amount. 


“We are delighted,” Mr. Beebe said, “to continue our 
support of this so-called “tap issue,” which is designed 
especially for the funds of institutional investors. On 
the earlier offering of these bonds in May, we subscribed 
to $60,000,000, so that our combined purchase of both 
offerings total $130,000,000.” 
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Move Over, 


BILLIONAIRES 





At the close of the first half of 


1942, we were within sixty million 


dollars of having a billion dollars of 


Life Insurance in force. 


Thus it will not be long before 


we join that select group of Com- 


panies in the billion dollar class. It 
could happen during the last half of 
1942, certainly by early 1943. 


The thought about it that gives us 


the greatest satisfaction is the secu- 


rity that Life Insurance means to 


the people who own it. 
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HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
C. R. CLEMENTS, President 
C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 
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NEW ENGLAND 
g \ 
Six Months’ Results 
WORKING WITH FEDERAL $113,240,000 in Governments 
With its purchase of the two recent “tap issues” hold- na 
One of the joys of the medium size ings of Government bonds of the New England Mutual a che 
insurance company is the pleasure of Life, Boston, are brought to a total of $I 13,240,0! Wa of th 
: hgure which is more than one-sixth of all premiums. A dat 
working with the men in the field. both first and renewal, which have been received by the Sant 
Pee nek ay om yO oh lara Company in its century of business life. pany 
rhe gain in insurance-in-force of $28,000,000 during \. 
for the company. He is not a more or the first 6 months compares with $24,000,000 in 19 H. 403 
less anonymous letter or number in and with $16,000,000 in 1940. This showing was due, i surp 
: ‘ part, to a low termination record. > o" 
a file, but a friend and associate 32,9 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal Terminations Low te 
contacts. - ha ;, cv | 7" aid 
lotal terminations trom death, surrenders, lapses, and 
maturity were lower than for any similar six-months’ a 
+t period in the past 10 years. Policy surrenders, for ex- “ 
ample, were the lowest in 12 years. 
Having steadily grown to the total, on July 1, 1942, of 
IB 5 )D) IES JR mN If, $1,687 000,000, insurance-in-force shows an increase of 
40% since December 31, 1929. Assets have more than 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY doubled during the same period and are now in excess 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH oe ereyeeneeee ee | : 
Chairman President In new business, there was a 4% gain for the first | 
CHICAGO six months. Much of this increase was due to the large —p ; 
¥ e, first-of-the-year volume following this country’s en- Mi 
trance into the war. With nearly 15% of the agency 916 
force already in the armed services, there has already = 
pili ~~ Te 
a ae ; 5 — con 
‘ 
5) gal 
N a NEW YORK LIFE - 
aT | =~ aa. | ser 
\ vA Buckner Dies . 
. DENVER —— ) Thomas A. Buckner, former Chairman of the Board 4 
\ COLORADO een \ and former President ot the New York Life Insurance pe 
4 amma =_— Company, died after an illness of two months in St. on 
SN Take that much-needed rest sugasm head essere Luke’s Hospital, New York, August 8th, at the age of 
KY and vacation, to re-gather your se See a - “ aw 
i: qanames fen Gin Canin does Siac aD 7/7 years. Mr. Buckner, who had served the New York th 
N Visit the Rocky Mountains for | SRY Life Insurance Company for 62 years, was one of the cr 
oa Septinp Seen end eomeation. pioneers in American life insurance and instituted many ia 
N reforms and ideas in the production end of the business, 
~ as well as receiving credit for many other contributions 
a ee to insurance practice in its technical aspects. 
a Tun Pascoe 
WS Two Persons For The = wl é LZ $1,072,000,000 in Governments tI 
WITH PRIVATE BATH 
ROOMS [rot ont onTwo raONs_ 450 lh . | The New York Life Insurance Company reported 7 
“Um, August 4th its purchase of $100,000,000 of the current 
isu Twame GEDS $250 A500 SEES offering, 242% United States Treasury Bonds, 1962 


67. 
_ This one hundred million dollar purchase is double 
+ WA ° yA 
Aa A 


the amount subscribed by the New York Life to this 
issue when it was first offered on May 5, 1942, and 
brings this Company’s total holding of United States 
Government obligations to $1,072, 000,000, at this date. 
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OHIO STATE 


Reports Gains 


Gains made by the Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, in the first six months of this 
year were by a wide margin the largest in the history 
of the company for a first half-year period, Claris 
Adams, president of the company, reported at the sem1- 
annual meeting of the board of directors of the com- 
pany. 

As of June 30, 1942 insurance in force was $113,- 
493,698; admitted assets $25,299,673; and capital and 
surplus and voluntary contingency funds aggregated 
$2,578,847. 

New paid for production was approximately 10 per 
cent above that of the first six months of 1941. New 
paid for production in the first six months of 1941 was 
also approximately 10 per cent over that of like period 
in 1940. 


OLD LINE 
Six Months’ Results 


For the six months ending June 30th, life insurance 
in force of The Old Line Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, gained $2,249,187, to a total of $87,801,- 
916, John E. Reilly, President, reported to the board 
of directors, August Oth. 

New paid life insurance in the six months showed a 
25% increase while the average policy was $2,299 as 
compared to $2,186 in the comparative period of 1941. 

Gross income for the six months was $2,224,997, a 
gain of $64,232 over the corresponding period last year. 
Disbursements totaled $1,694,418. Of this, taxes and 
license fees amounted to $124,479 and payments to 
policyowners and beneficiaries were $956,989. Total 
payments to policyowners and beneficiaries since organ- 
ization now total $27,870,547. While actual mortality 
showed a slight increase, it was only 43.2% of the ex- 
pected. Lapses and surrenders continued at a low 
mark. 

President Reilly stated that demands for farms 
throughout the Company’s territory are constantly in- 
creasing. These he felt were being prompted by the 
unusually good crops being harvested at present. 


Hawkins Medical Director 
Dr. H. M. Hawkins, Assistant Medical Director for 


the past ten years, was elected Medical Director to suc- 
ceed Dr. W. T. McNaughton, recently deceased. 














OLYMPIC NATIONAL © 


Report Favorable 


An examination of the Olympic National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Seattle, Washington, as of May 31, 
1942, by the Insurance Department of the State of 
Washington, is favorable to the company. Extracts 
from the May 3lst statement show: Insurance in force, 
$6,152,329; total income for the first five months $95,- 
787; disbursements for the same period, $62,153; ad- 
mitted assets, $401,264 ; capital, $100,270; surplus, $20,- 
956. 


Exclusive Agency Contract 


The examination states that as of March 15, 1940, 
the Olympic National Life entered into a contract ‘for a 
20 year period with the Olympic Mutual Agencies, Inc., 
(owner of the company) under which the Olympic Mu- 
tual Agencies, Inc., was appointed the exclusive general 
agent of the company in the State of Washington and 
all other states or territories in which the company shall 


Natiovac Eourry Lire [surance €o. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 
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SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 


ACTUARIES 
INDIANA 


NEW YORK 











Barestr N. Coarzs Cast E. Herrvurrsa 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 











ILLINOIS 


HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

35 Yrs. of Service 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336. 


MISSOURI 

















CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consulting Actuary 
Central 3126 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


























HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I1.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 











915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 





FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
SW. 40th Street 


New York City 83 N. Y. 

















PENNSYLVANIA 





INDIANA 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORE CITY -:-: WN. Y. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 























OLYMPIC NATIONAL—Continued 


operate. No provision for cancellation by either party 
is embodied in the contract. Compensation for the duties 
to be performed by the agent is based on first year and 
renewal commissions. Renewal commissions cover 18 


years duration and are not effected by the expiry date 


of the contract. Additional details regarding this con- 
tract are not contained in the present report of examina- 
tion. 

Under an option in a special contract issued by the 
company, and limited in issue to $5,000,000, holders of 
this contract have the privilege to apply their dividends 
to purchase capital stock of the company at $20 per 
share. Five thousand of the authorized and unissued 
shares are earmarked for those who wish to avail them- 
selves of this option. Only one share per $1,000 of in- 
surance may be obtained in this manner, and the policy- 
holder must indicate his desire to avail himself of the 
right by electing the option not later than the end of 
the second policy year. As of May 31, 1942, $3,902,500 
of insurance on this plan was in force. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL 
MacEwen to War Work 


D. C. MacEwen, vice president of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, who is complet- 
ing 34 years of service with that institution, is resigning 
to identify himself with war related activities. 

During his long association with Pacific Mutual, Mr. 
MacEwen has won national distinction as president of 
the National Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, as a director of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, and vice president of the National 
Association of Life Agency Officers. He has also been 
prominent in the affairs of both the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the Amerié¢an College 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. Mr. MacEwen served 
as chairman of the Industrial Organization Committee 
of the Los Angeles Community Chest this past year, 
Chairman, First Aid Committee, Red Cross, Los An- 
geles area, and directed the fund-raising campaign for 


| the Visiting Nurses Association. 
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INSURANCES 


It is a matter of policy with The Waldorf to 
give more than is expected. You can count on 
spacious rooms. You are sure of fine food. 
You know Waldorf service will live up to its 
reputation. But apart from these things, The 
Waldorf is a hotel with a heart, welcoming 
you with gracious hospitality, entertaining 
you with friendly warmth. And Waldorf rates 
represent greater value now than ever before. 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO 50TH +» NEW YORK 




















Beyond War's Horizon 


Back in January, in an editorial in the Richmond 
News Leader, appeared the paragraph quoted below. 
Its thought should present both challenge and oppor- 
tunity to life underwriters. 


ISILLUSIONED though we Americans are, 

conscious as we are that we must put all we 
have into the war effort, millions look with more 
trepidation to the years after the war than to the 
war itself. These men think of devalued dollars, of 
continuing oppressive taxation, of diminished 
estates and of impoverished widows. Willingly 
they would fight and cheerfully they would die for 
their country, but their wives, their children—for 
them is the concern. 


NES company of WIURGUNUA 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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A native of Canada, Mr. MacEwen came to Los 
Angeles in his youth and has been continuously asso- 
ciated with Pacific Mutual throughout his business 
career. While his war activities may require an ex- 
tended absence from California, Mr. MacEwen will 
maintain his family home in Los Angeles. 


PEOPLES (Indiana) 
Adopts 3% Basis 


The Peoples Life Insurance Company, Frankfort, 
Indiana, has issued a new rate book effective July 1, 
1942. The premiums and non-forfeiture values are 
based on the American Men Ultimate Table of Mor- 
tality with 3% interest (using the New Jersey Standard 
Modificaion of the Preliminary Term method of valua- 
tion). Bowerman’s Extension is used for ages below 
fifteen. 

The company has completely revised the wording 
of its policies and has changed the style of the policies 
to the documentary type. Settlement Option Provi- 
sions have been revised, and the guaranteed interest 
rate has been reduced to 214% with the exception that 
the interest rate used in connection with the Life In- 
come with Certain Period Option is 3%. The Annuity 
Table used in connection with the Life Income with 
Certain Period Option is the 1937 Standard Annuity 
Table set back one year for males and six years for 
females. 


The following table illustrates the new premiums 
compared with the old. 


Ordinary Endowment at Age 85 


Age at Old New 
Issue Premium Premium 

l $11.90 $11.65 

25 16.57 17.85 

35 22.36 24.10 

45 32.54 34.45 

55 51.17 52.20 


20 Pay Endowment at Age 85 


1 $19.96 $19.10 
25 25.03 26.70 
35 31.21 33.20 
45 40.60 42.80 
55 56.46 57.75 


C. P. Endowment at Age 65 


1 $13.15 $12.75 
25 19.64 21.50 
35 29.02 30.95 
44 45.44 47.45 


(Continued on next page) 
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Building for Victory 


The Yanks of the 2nd A. E. F. are on 
the way—great transports of battleships, 
aircraft carriers, destroyers, mosquito 
boats, the lowly freighter, and the guardian of the 
deep, the U. S. submarine; tanks, crushing, lumbering 
masses of steel; planes, graceful, beautiful, swift as 
the flight of the wind; trucks, sturdy and reliant, on 
down the line to the lowliest of the jeeps—the parade 
goes on. 


The Yanks at home, too, are on the way. Their 
part, the magic of motion. They furnish the units 
of the parade—products of unending days and nights 
of labor. For the Yanks are building for victory. To 
accomplish this Uncle Sam is not asking us to scuttle 
our plans for future protection. Rather to carry on, 
building up insurance estates and other savings. We 
are to do our bit the American way—sacrifice not 
destroy. 


if your part toward victory is that of the Life Under- 
writer, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company" 


FRANKFORT _— — INDIANA 











Friendly Is as Friendly Does 


In modestly boasting of the friendly repu- 
tation which it has built with policyholders 
and agents alike in its sixty-four years of 
contacts with them, the Fidelity is grateful 
for the supporting evidences of its claim 
which are constantly coming in. 


The word “friendly” is associated with a 
number of other adjectives which illustrate 
this relationship with policyholders and 
agents. We speak of a ‘cordial’ greeting, 
a “favorable” reception, a “neighborly” call, 
a “kind” interest, a ‘“hearty’’ welcome. These 
attitudes bespeak a “‘friendly’’ regard. 


Out of such attitudes has grown Fidelity’s 
reputation as a friendly Company. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
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PEOPLES (indiana)—Continued 


Economic Protector.—This is a new low cost policy 
which has been added. The policy provides $2,000 of 
insurance protection to age 65 per unit, and the pre- 
miums cease at age 65. There is $500 of Paid-up | ife 
insurance at age 65 for each $2,000 unit. 

Mortgage Protector—The Mortgage Protector pol- 
icy permits a combination of Ordinary Endowment at 
Age 85 insurance and Annual Renewable Decreasing 
Term insurance which can be arranged to cover most 
any situation where insurance is desired to cover mort- 
gage indebtedness. 

Life Paid-Up at Age 65.—The Endowment at Age 
85 Premiums to Age 65 plan has been deleted, and the 
Life Paid-up at Age 65 plan has been substituted. ‘The 
new policy gives the advantage of a lower premium 

Juvenile 20 Pay End, at Age 65.—The popular 20 
Payment Endowment at Age 65 plan has been extended 
to include ages under six months to fourteen years 
inclusive. 

Readjustment Policies —Rates and values for insur- 
ance to provide an income of $100 per month for 
eighteen months have been included. 

Juvenile Single Premium Policies.—There is a grow- 
ing demand from parents, during this period of high 
wages, for single premium policies that may be used 
to provide an educational fund for their children. The 
single premiums for three Juvenile forms are shown. 


PROVIDENT L. & A. 
Six Months Results 


The June 30th statement of the Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
showed life insurance in force of more than $184-.- 
000,000.—Gain over December, 1941, more than seven 
and one-half million dollars. Accident and Health 
Premium Income was $4,875,000—at the rate of $9.- 
750,000 for the year 1942, Assets are over $18,600,000, 
an increase for the first six months of more than 
$1,400,000. 

Surplus Funds above all legal reserve requirements 
for the protection of policyholders are now more than 
$4,150,000. 

Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries are now 
being made at the rate of 625 payments every working 


day. 


PROVIDENT (N. D.) 
Goes on 3°, Basis 


The Provident Life, of Bismarck, announces an en- 
tirely new rate book with changes effective on and 
after August 3, 1942. With the exception of term, all 
premium rates will be increased. Reserves and non- 
forfeiture values will be computed on a 3% interest 
rate. The American Men Mortality table is adopted 
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instead of the American Experience table and the New 
Jersey Standard of valuation replaces the Illinois 
Standard formula. 

New policies included in the rate book are Life with 
Double Protection to age 65, 20 Payment Endowment 
maturing at age 65, a 30 Payment Life and a Preferred 
Risk, Ordinary Life contract with a $2,500 minimum. 

Policies discontinued include 10 Payment Life, 10 
Year Endowment, Single Premiums except for Life 
and Endowments at 60 and 65, Joint policies, Retire- 
ment Income Endowments maturing at 55 and 60, Juve- 
nile Endowments maturing at 16, 17, 20 and 21. 


Miss Beach Retires 
Edick and Vetter Promoted 


Miss Henricka B. Beach retired as of August 1 as 
secretary and actuary of Provident Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Bismarck, N. D. Miss Beach has held these 
positions for the past 26 years, having become associ- 
ated with the company in 1916, the year it began busi- 
ness. She will continue as a director of the company. 

Robert W. Edick, who has been associated with the 
Provident since 1937, has been appointed secretary. 
He has served as assistant secretary for the past 
several years. 

Lester Vetter, formerly secretary and actuary of 
Midland Life, Kansas City, came to the Provident in 
May this year and succeeds Miss Beach as actuary of 
the company ; he assumed his new duties May Ist. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Scattergood Ass't Treasurer 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, announces the appointment of T. Walter 
Scattergood as Assistant Treasurer. Mr. Scattergood 
was born near West Chester, Pennsylvania, where he 
still maintains a farm although he is now a resident 
of Lansdowne. He has been employed in the Treas- 
urer’s Department since 1920. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Complete Mutualization Near 











THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 
Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


632 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
209 


MILLION DOLLARS 


























On July 29th the Chancellor of the State of New 
Jersey issued an Order approving an agreement be- 
tween The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
(Newark) and certain of its stockholders for the pur- 


chase by the Company of all of its remaining outstand- 


ing stock excepting that already held by Trustees for 
Policyholders, and forty-eight (48) qualifying shares 
held by directors subject to an agreement by which the 
Company may at any time acquire them at the original 
appraisal price of $455 a share. Full details concerning 
the history of the mutualization plan were reviewed in 
Best’s August Life News. 
(Continued on next page) 
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HOME OFFICE = FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO rn, ILLINOIS 


sds Faithful as Old Faithful” 


IS THE GENERAL AGENCY SYSTEM ON 
ITS WAY OUT? 


The answer to that one is that practically all mutual net 
level premium companies have been built up under that 
system and are making steady and substantial progress 


year by year. 


So long as freedom reigns in a free land and men are 
born who learn how to crack the whip over their own backs 
the General Agency System will continue to grow and 


prosper. 


A small group of successful General Agents has, in 37 
years, built up for Mutual Trust, assets of 55 millions and 
insurance in force of 200 millions. There is no death 
rattle in that. 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 

The Order of the Chancellor was made upon the 
petition of the Company for approval of the agreement 
in accordance with a law passed by the Legislature in 
TS 1940 permitting the Company to negotiate with stock- 
SE 





holders for the purchase of all of the remaining out- 
standing stock so that the mutualization of the Company 
might be completed. The agreement calls for a price of 
$1,500 per share for 536 shares ($804,000). As re- 
quired by the law, the Chancellor’s approval was based 
upon his finding that the purchase of the stock at $1,500 
per share can be made out of the surplus of the Com- 
pany and without impairing the rights of policyholders 
or of other stockholders and without impairing the 
financial security of the Company. 

When the purchase of the stock has been made in 
accordance with the agreement and the Order of the 
Chancellor, the Company will take all necessary action 
to complete mutualization. 


That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 


The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 


And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 


| .410,618,275 
open. Write for further data to— Governments Now $ 


MISSOURI On August 4th President Franklin D'Olier announced 
-INSURANCE that The Prudential Insurance Company (Newark) 
COMPANY entered a subscription in the amount of $75,000,000 


for the present offering of 242% United States Treas- 
ury Bonds of. 1962-67. This subscription, together 
with the $150,000,000 purchased in May of this year, 
will make a total holding of $225,000,000 of the “tap” 
issue 2'4s especially designed by the Treasury for in- 
vestors other than commercial banks, 

With this new purchase, the government bond hold 
ings of The Prudential will total $1,410,618,275. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
J. C. West, President. 











SECURITY MUTUAL (N. Y.) 


Recent Business 


The equivalent of more than 50% of the net life 
insurance premiums, both new and renewal, received 
by the Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., in the first seven months of the year, has 
been invested in United States Government bonds, it 
was announced recently by C. C. Van Patten, treasurer. 

Company officials also revealed that Life Insurance 
sales for the first half of 1942 were more than 12% 
ahead of the comparable period of 1941; that the 
number of cases was 16% ahead; and that first year 
premiums were nearly 31% ahead. The gain in pre- 
mium income was seen as evidence of the sale of higher 
premium forms and an increase in the proportion of 
annual premium business. 

In the Accident & Health department, now in its 
third year, premium income was more than double that 
for the first six months, as compared with 1941. 

Insurance in force, as of the midyear period, was 
over the $102,000,000 mark to show a gain for the 
| , | year then ended six and one-half times as great as the 

ereamisne sis Fo en AS gain for the preceding twelvemonth. 
Welamesl bil tary ME 6% ita The gain of Life Insurance in force, since June 1941 
Direction- SOUTHWEST HOTELS INC. amounts to 9.3% of the total built up since January 
2; Gly Cintie, femee 3, 1887 when the company transacted its first business. 
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That 15 billion is an economist’s estimate of 


expense to the management. 





Lapses for the first six months were down nearly 
32% as compared with the first half of 1941 and sur- 
renders were down 744%. Death claims were almost 
exactly the same as for the comparable period of 1941 
when the ratio to those expected was very favorable. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
New Company 


The Southeastern Life Insurance Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been incorporated as a stock legal re- 
serve company under the laws of the State of South 
Carolina, May 19, 1942. It was licensed and began 
business the same day. The authorized and paid-in 
capital is $100,000; the par value of the shares, $100— 
they were sold at $200 per share, thus producing a sur- 
plus of $100,000 since there were no organization ex- 
penses reported. 


Ownership 


The company is entirely owned and controlled by the, 


Liberty Life Insurance Company of Greenville, and all 
incidental organization expenses were paid by the Lib- 
erty Life. There were no promotional expenses and no 
expenses in connection with sale of the stock. The 
business of the Liberty Life Insurance Company in 
force in the State of Alabama has been reinsured in 
this company. 
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$15,000,000,000.00 
Looking For A Place To Go 


expenses, savings and taxes have been deducted. The unwise use of this surplus brings 
the threat of serious inflation. The intelligent use—for the purchase of life insurance—creates 
among other benefits a resilient cushion to absorb post-war shocks. 


Right in your territory, expanding war industries increase the number of employee groups 
whose life insurance needs can best be met by Minnesota Mutual's popular payroll deduc- 
tion plan. This plan is already in force in over 500 concerns and involves practically no 


A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 62 years 
old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 








1942's surplus national income after living 





Management 


All officers and directors of the company are associ- 
ated with the Liberty Life Insurance Company. The 
president, W. Frank Hipp, is president of Liberty Life; 
Stanley W. Crews, vice president, is vice president of 
Liberty Life; M. M. Erwin, secretary, is secretary of 
Liberty Life; William P. Anderson, treasurer, is treas- 
urer of Liberty Life. 


Kinds of Insurance Written 


The company writes Ordinary insurance on the non- 
participating plan. Non-medical is written between the 
ages of 0-45 with amount limits of $3,000. Insurance 
on women is written on the same basis as men, except 
Term policies are issued to men only; disability is not 
granted to married women. 


Policy Provisions 


Cash values of the policies are available after the 
third year ; extended insurance is automatic ; policy loan 
interest at 6%, payable in advance; cash values are full 
reserve less surrender charge of not to exceed 214% 
of face amount. Disability benefits are available in the 
form of waiver of premium only, terminating at age 
60; double indemnity is available to age 60. All policy 
forms and premium rates are identical with those issued 
by the Liberty Life. 


(Continued on next page) 
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SOUTHEASTERN—Continued 


The company has no set limit but all excess business 
is co-insured by the Liberty Life. 


A Good Name 
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you in making the life sale. 


If you are desirous of adding to your 
income by taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities to sell life insurance, we sug- 
gest that you visit our nearest General 
Agent. You'll find him 
cooperative. 


extremely 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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TEXAS STATE 


Correction Notice 


Through an inadvertent error, the name of L. A. 
Hinsch, Secretary-Treasurer and a director, was 
omitted from the official roster in. our report on the 
Texas State Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas, 
as it appears in Best’s 1942 edition. Subscribers are 





asked to please make this correction. 
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gon Pie The company is licensed in Alabama, Georgia and throug 
South Carolina but at present is doing an active business slight! 
only in Alabama, was " 
‘ pany : 
Che MIDWEST Life Reserve Basis by th 
rescer\ 
INSURANCE COMPANY Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois Standard), in- in the 
terest 314%. mace 
of LINCOLN, NEBRASKA nn surpl 
W. W. Putney 
President 
C. W. » Ee 
ouster end “Vice Presidest STATE FARM 
Actuary and Agency Mgr. 
Perry Vice-President Tie 
Robert C. Perry, Assistant Actuary, has been elected Rents 
Vice President of The State Farm Life Insurance , 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois, it 1s announced by Raw 
G. J. Mecherle, Chairman of the Board of Directors. om 
\ENDLY Mr. Perry has taken over the duties of M. G. Fuller, Kents 
KR Vice President, who is on a military leave of absence 7 
\ //) as a Captain in the United States Army. - 
Born in Bloomington in 1910, Mr. Perry received his In 
grammar school and high school education in Downs, sy 
q Illinois. He received his B.S. degree from the Uni- “we 
versity of Illinois in 1932 and is now a candidate for a Une 
Fellowship in the Life Office Management Association. lene 
To ihe general insurance broker who has He joined the State Farm Life Insurance Company Ls 
life business to place, the State Mutual in April, 1933 as a Receiving Teller in the Premium 
offers a friendly hand and a warm heart. Department and after serving in Se\ eral capacities in 
that department was transferred to the Statistical De- 
partment, ultimately becoming Assistant Statistician. 
Our attitude toward brokers is not merely From that position he was transferred to the Actuarial 
confined to words. We have prepared a Department as Assistant Actuary. the 
number of practical sales tools to assist 
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UNION CENTRAL 


Report of Examination Favorable 

The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was examined (Association) as of De- 
cember 31, 1941, by the Insurance Departments of the 
States of Ohio, New Jersey, Georgia, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, California, Connecticut, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Colorado and Oregon, and the report of the examiners 
was favorable to the company. 

The examiners verified the income and disbursement 
accounts of the company’s statement which appeared 
in Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1942 edition, but 
through several adjustments assets were increased 
slightly to $436,059,943. Surplus (unassigned funds) 
was reduced to $8,824,066 from $9,318,954 in the com- 
pany’s statement because of several adjustments made 
by the examiners but largely on account of a separate 
reserve set up for possible future losses on real estate 
in the amount of $550,000. A table of all the changes 
made by the examiners in the statement as they affect 
surplus is shown hereafter: 

Effect on 
Surplus of Ex- 
aminers’ Find- 


ings, Increase 
or Decrease 


Amount 
Shown in 
Report of 

Examination 


Amount 
Shown in 
Annual 
Statement 


Assets 
Accrued 


Non-Ledger 
Interest Due and 
on Mortgages 


Rents & 


$1.070,313.94 $1,106,371.86 $36,057.92 


“eeeeennenee 


Interest Due and 


Accrued on Real Estate. 709,626.10 718,464.17 8,838.07 

Assets Not Admitted 
Interest Due and Accrued 

on Mortmwames .....-ce<: 130,841.45 132,285.81 ~1,444.36 
Kents and Interest Due and 

Accrued on Real Estate. 54,384.51 10,864.86 13,519.65 
‘ Liabilities 
Supplementary Contracts and 

Involving ah Gi wala 9,498,392.00 9,487,132.00 11,260.00 
Policy Claims and Losses 

RE EE 1,385,816.68 1,392,355.10 ~6,538.42 
Taxes Due and Accrued... 1,144,627.73 1.107,446.18 37,181.55 


Unrealized Profits on Real 
EO ee 
Reserve for Possible Future 
Losses on Real Estate .. 


622,869.69 666,632.54 ~43,762.85 


550,000.00 ~550,000.00 


$494,888.44 
Conclusion 


The examiners had the following to say regarding 
the affairs of the company in their summary findings: 


“During the three years under review there has 
been a marked improvement in the Company’s mort- 
gage holdings; many outstanding contracts of sale 
now provide for accelerated reduction of the principal 
balance out of the proceeds from crops; the bond 
portfolio has grown to greater proportions than at 
any time in the Company’s history and is free from 
obligations in default either as to principal or interest. 
While the realty holdings, consisting principally of 
farm properties, may involve the Company in future 
losses, provision against such losses has been made, 
being made in part in the financial statement herein 
and in part by the Company’s Board of Directors 
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Agency Aids Geared For Results 


The Pan-American’s Interview Plan of circu- 
larizing for prospects really gets the inter- 
views. For instance, a new Representative, 
using this system to get started, received 
twenty-eight replies from his initial list of one 
hundred names and sold ten cases for a total 
of $36,500. It works for old and new Repre- 
sentatives with the same results. 


WE GUARANTEE A RETURN OF 20% ON EACH LIST 
OF ONE HUNDRED NAMES CIRCULARIZED. 


The Pan-American offers: 


A complete line of Modern Policies, a most Liberal 
Agency Contract, a Recruiting Plan and Special Train- 
ing for New Fieldmen, a new System Relieving General 
Agents from Agency Accounting, Attractive and Effec- 
tive Sales Aids, Adequate Financing, Prospects for 
Insurance furnished through a Proven System. 


Correspondence invited with men not presently connected. 


Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 







NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 








through successive additional provisions to be made 
in 1942, 1943 and 1944, all in accordance with the 
policy expressed by the supervising officials, or their 
representatives, of some of the zones or states which 
participated in this examination. 

‘The highly efficient statistical and accounting de- 
partments have been particularly helpful in the tasks 
involved in this examination, throughout the conduct 
of which your examiners have had the uniformly 
courteous cooperation of the officers and employees 
of the Company.” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Crawford Dies 
Charles B. Crawford, senior vice-president of the 


Washington National Insurance Company, Chicago, 
passed away August 15, 1942, Death came as the result 


| of a heart attack at the age of 58 years. Mr. Crawford 


was visiting his mother at Toccoa, Georgia. Starting 
his insurance career with the Kentucky Central Life 
and Accident Insurance Company of Louisville; Ken- 
tucky, he rose from agent to manager at Danville, 
Kentucky. Mr. Crawford came to the Washington Na- 
tional in 1915 as vice-president and held the title of 
senior vice-president at his death. 
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Aug. 32 tenters DE dctueduaceneenees Aug. 49 (Buys Home Office) eases Sernes May 42 security Life & Trust, Winston- — 
June 7% (June Business) .................. Aug. © ogee a nee Yo June 103 (W. Y. Preyer, Director) ....... e 108 
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Sept. 26 (O. F. Davis Secretary)........../ Aug. 50 (t BONUS) sseeceeceeeeeeeeeees Sept. 70 (Bloodworth Dies) ......-.---++- June 108 
May 15 aiicoanelin Life. Indianapolis (Buckner Dies) ..........+0+++-- Sept. 70 (Trinkle Advanced) .........--+- June 108 
lug. 2% (Examination Favorable) ......... Aug. 50 North American Life, Toronto Southeastern Life, Greenville 
une 65 (Sales Ahead) ...................Aug. 5O _(New Dividends) ......... steseees Aug. 54 (New Company) .....-..+-+eeeee: Aug. 61 
une && Industrial Life & Health, Atlanta North American Re., New York ; (New Company) ........-c+s-eee: Sept. 4 
May 16 (Favorably Examined) .......... July 164 (Thomson Retires) ..........-+++. May 43 Southern L. & H., Birmingham 
une 78 Jefferson National, Indianapolis Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee (Report Favorable) .......-..-- Aug. 61 
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sept. 45 Jefferson Standard, Greensboro (Lochemes Appointed) ............May 43 Perry Vice Presiden EP esavceoosee Sept. «5 
ug. 23 (First Quarter Gains) ............May 82 _(New Highs—Two Directors)..... Aug. 56 = State Mutual Life, Worcesier 
ug. 28 (Six Months Sales) ..............4 Aug. 50 Northwestern National, Minneapolis (Com ensation Plan) ..........--- Aug. 61 
ept. 35 (Semi-Annual Report) ........... Sept. 65 (New Policies) ..........++see++s June 104 Sun Life, Montreal 
lay 15 John Hancock Mutual, Boston (Dividends Continued) .......... June 104 (Dividend Scale Decreased) ...... May 49 
ug. 29 (Ford Group) ...............+..--May 33 (Non-Par On 3%) ..cccccsccesees June 104 (T. B. Macaulay Dies) ..........-- May 49 
uly 142 (Agent’s Retirement ee Aug. 51 (Settlement Options) ............ June 104 (New Settlement Options) ......-. May 49 
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aly 135 (Premiums Revised) June 97 Occidental Life, Los Angeles (Revises Disability) ..........--++4 Aug. 63 
Opt. 46 | SS UIE) ccccccccccocs une 94 (Reduces Register DED 66cesecev May 45 Texas State, Dallas 
ig. 24 Lafayette Life, Lafayette (Federal agg THO) cccccccccees May 45 (Correction Notice) ..........---- Sept. 78 
lg. 4 (Favorably Examined) ........... May 33 zoe © .Ow Actuary) Seoniceses June 105 Travelers, Hartford 
ily 142 Lamar Life, Jackson (Hope Retires) .......cccecsseces June 105 (New “Triple Protection”) ...... oy 176 
ig. 19 (Examination Favorable) ........$ sept. 66 Occidental Life, Raleigh (Pays 300th Dividend) ........---- Aug. 6 
pt. 42 Lincoln Funeral, Chicago (Examination Favorable) ........ Aug. 57 Union Central, Cincinnati 
‘pt. 27 DT £00600606600660e6e0ee6 June 97 Ohio National, Cincinnati (Mutualization Postponed) ...... June 108 
ne 71 Lincoln National, Fort Wayne (Examination Favorable) ........ Aug. 58 (Error in Reports) .........-.-+- July 177 
ay = 5 (Sth Reduction Royal Union Lien) May 36 Ohio State, Columbus (Examination Favorable) ........ Sept. 79 
pt. 18 Loyal Protective, Boston (Quarter Results: Ross Medico) June 106 Union Labor, New York 
pt. 26 (Cornett New Agency Head) ....June 98 (Reports Gains) ...........+--6. Sept. 71 (Accident & Health)..........--- June 108 
ne 76 Lutheran Mutual, Waverly Old Line Life, Milwaukee (3% Basis; Other Changes) ...... Aug. 
ne 65 EE "204 agenheesseoseenen May 36 (Production) _..........+. ee eecces May 46 United Services, Washington 
g. <i Manhattan Life. New York on nage Results) feouceesectes wey ce (Stops New Business) .........--- May 51 
y. 1s (Conversion of Term Policies) ....May 36 Oly at iad ae -o- Sept. 71 United States Life, New York pa 
*“y J (AlbGy DETCCTOE) .ncccccccccccces July 165 TRenest Favorable) Sept. 71 (Louis Asst. Secretary) .....---+-- May 92 
" (Insurance Up 16%) ............44 Aug. 51 Pacifin Mutual. Los Angeles 2 pea a _ Victory Life, Topeka 
(Adopts War Clause) ............ Aug. 51 (Kemp “Loaned”) May 46 (Cancels Lien) .....-..--+++--++: June 108 
Manufacturers Life, a retente (Call Now President) ............. May 46 Washington National, Chicago . 
(New Annuity & S eee ....weee 6 840 eee ee (Cc. P. Kendall Dies) ...........--. May 52 
(Income Security Policy) ........ May 46 June 108 
(Mackenzie & Mac ae Retire) Aug. 52 (S. M. Griffith. Director) May 46 (Griffin Treasurer) .....+-++++++: oo 
(Kinch & Thorpe Advanced) .....2 Aug 52 (1942 Dividends) ...............s-. May 46 (Crawford Dies) ......--..-+-+-: Sept. 79 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield *Wice Pres) ....} v West Coast, San Francisco 
;' . (Cross & Rolap biny Pres.) ....! May 46 May 52 
ne 93 [oD GE. scwcccgctcvecccevesces May 36 (New eee PR ale Ty eR pi ony 173 (3% Contracts) peeegceadeoneseooses 
x. 47 (Quarterly Figures) eeee tere eeees June 9 (MacEwen To woe .* ork) 4 ...Sept. 72 W estern & Southern, Cincinnati 
it. 63 (Monk Elected a Director) ....... Aug. 52 Peerless Insurance, Chicago ir (Rates Increased) ........+.--++++- May 54 
pe (Semi-Annual Results) ........... Sept. 67 EE a cttnia he ddadawiadas July 173 Western Catholic Union, Quincy | io, 
g. 47 Metropolitan Funeral, Chicago Peoples Life, Frankfort (Examined) ...ccccccccccccccees 
> O4 (Examined) .......ceeeee eee ceeees June 99 (Adopts 3% Basis) ............-. Sept. 73 Western Life, Helena 
att Metropolitan Life, New York (Other et ERT a: Sept. 74 (Favorably Examined) .......... June 109 
| 1hp (Dr. Armstrong Appointment) ...June 99 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia Westland Home, San Francisco 
- (Monthly Premium Endow ment) July 165 (Term to 65 Policy) .............. Aug. 58 (Financial Figures) ceccccccscces June 109 
(Taylor “Vice. President) ......... Aug. 52 Preferred Life, Montgomery Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
- 63 Modern Life, Winona TTT ee June 106 (James Dies) ........-sseeeeeeees July 177 
CRRMMEREMOED. cocccccccccccecccccccs May 37 Protective Life, Birmingham Wisconsin State, Madison 
- 4 (Lien on Charter Policies) ....... Sept. 68 (Medical Director) .........+..+.: May 48 (Dividends Continued) ..........--- May 54 
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Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
American Mutual Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
American National Insurance Company, Galveston, Texas 
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Amicable Life Insurance Company, Waco, Texas ............. 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Va. ............ 
Atlas Life Insurance Company, Tulsa, Okla. .................. 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa ................... 
Bankers Life Insurance Company, Lincoln; Nebr. ............ 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. ...... 
California-Western States Life Insurance Co., Sacramento, 
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Central Life Assurance Society, Des Moines, lowa ............ 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, Chicago, Tl. .................. 
Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. .................... 


Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, I. 
Dawson, Miles M. & Son, New York, N. Y. ...........cccece; 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York, N. Y. .......... 
Equitable Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa ...... 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Dee ae Gaeeer, Beer Meme Bs We idcvcocccccccecveccccess 
Federal Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. .............. 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Ill .......... 
General American Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. .. 
Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg, Canada 

Guarantee Mutual Life Company, Omaha, Nebr. .............. 
Guardian Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ............. ccc cece 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colorado ...................... 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. ...............ce.. 
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John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond, Va. ........ 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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8 Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, Toronto, Canada 

48 Marvin, Harry C., Indianapolis, Ind. ............ cee eee ec eeees 
7 Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
nO Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. ...... 
4 Midwest Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, Nebr. ............ 
fi2 Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. Paul, Minn... 
63 Missouri Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo. ...............6. 
51 Monarch Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. ........ 
45 Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. ........ 
35 National Equity Life Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Life & Accident Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn 

65 National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vt. ........... 
72 Se ts te AI, Bek cedevesccccctesscoccccsceces 
nD New World Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash. ........ 
aU North American Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. ...... 
72 North American Reassurance Company, New York, N. Y. ..... 
52 Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
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46 Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. ....... 
72 Occidental Life Insurance Company, Raleigh, N.C. .......... 
6 Old Line Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 
36 Facific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. .... 
64 Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New Orleans, La. . 

42 Peoples Life Insurance Company, Frankfort, Ind. ........... 
70 Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J. .... 
74 Rockford Life Insurance Company, Rockford, Ill ........... 
41 Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, Roanoke, Va. .......... 
22 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa.. .........ccccecccceees 
57 State Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worcester, Mass. 

ne Sun Life Assurance Company, Montreal, Canada ............ 
er re 2 nn Toe ececewetiveseses ceseneeeese 
72 Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
66 Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, Maine .... 
70 United Life & Accident Insurance Company, Concord, N. H... 
73 United States Treasury Department .....ccccccccccccccccesess 
76 Wisconsin National Life Insurance Company, Oshkosh, Wis... 
S4 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ...cccccccccccccess 
73 Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ............... 
D4 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .......... 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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